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lI. 
5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Di 4 hton Furnace 








If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, _— 
write to us for a price on a ne 

DiGHTon. Every Part We Bodine § 





DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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Thanksgiving 
Time in 
California 


Is a season of outdoor diver- 
sions and delicious weather. 


3 
a 
@ One may pick oranges, bathe 
& in the sea, visit ostrich-farms, 
3 picnic among the giant red- 
o woods, or sit in the shade 
of tropical palms. 
One may play golf, tennis 
> or polo, go coaching, climb 
> mountains or loiter in 
the genial sunshine. 
The California Limited runs 
daily, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, 
@ via Santa*Fe Route. 
° For illustrated pamphlets, address 
‘ General Passenger Office, 
Be. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO, 
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WATERPROOF and 
WINDPROOF, theres 
Nothing Better than 











a — 
The Servant 


Problem. 


A Richmond Range is an _ excellent 
servant. 

It is always willing to work and it is 
capable, too. 

It is a beautiful baker — doing just what 
you tell it to— just as you regulate it. 

It doesn’t waste fuel — it gets all the heat 
there is in the coal. 

It is neat and clean — its ventilated oven 
does away with the obnoxious odors, gas 
and steam. 

It is a long-lived, healthy servant, never 
needing a rest or vacation. 

You ought to keep such a servant as the 


RICHMOND 
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RANGE. 


Catalogue Free. 


The Richmond Stove Co., 


Norwich, Conn. 














THE’ YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





GRAPE a: 


It’ o the “‘life ef the Grape’’ to give 
h to all who partake. 

The Concord Grape is rich in nutriment 
-—only choicest Concord Grapes are 
pressed for Welch’s Grape Juice. Itis a 
nutrient tonic for i. sick, a health-giy- 
ing beverage for all Those who drink 
it regularly have no need of medicine or 
false stimulants. 

AT DRUGGISTS AND GROCE 
SEND 10e. FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL. 
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THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. CRESCO 





“CRESCO” 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 
Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or — 
Length 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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Ante-Stock Taking 





MARK DOMN,N. 


Sweeping Reduction in Prices of 


Oricntal Rugs = Carpets. 


300 Pieces Assorted Sizes at 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 


Hindoostans, Hydrabads, 
Fine Turkey and other Standard Popular Varieties. 


This collection embraces Persians, Kirmans, 


PRICES RANGE FROM $35 to $150. 
Small 


Rugs $6.00 Each. 


Eacellent articles for CHRISTMAS GIFTS wonderfully low in price. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


169 WASHINGTON ST. (Near Cornhill), BOSTON. 
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ENTERPRISE 





‘FOOD CHOPPER 


a@ TINNED “Ge 
will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. 


It will enable 


her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 


teed to chop raw meat. 


It is strong, won’t break or get out of 


order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 
: one for mut butter, with each chopper. 
Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 


many other household helps—free. Send 4cents for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 


OEFO 


Medium. Fine. 


Nut Butter 
Cutter. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 


No. 100, $1.60. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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(BUCKWHEAT is a native of Asia 
and is lawful food for fast days among 


—————— 


“a 


wes 
Va. 4 


"A high caste 

Hindoo merchant 
visiting America on business desires to 
keep “ fast"’ on fast days, with all his 
servants. ‘ 

But learns with dismay 47 

that nothing has been aN u 
provided in the way “a Us 
Phalahas or lawful 


Finally, after consulting the Hindu- 
English dictionary, a word is found 
which seems to indicate that such food 
is obtainable, though in somewhat dif- 
ferent form. 

A grocer upon application furnishes 
the article, which with the aid of an 


obliging hotel cook, is prepared and 
served to the merchant, who being 
very hungry, partakes without delay. 
“Never,” exclaimed he, ** have I enjoyed 
such a delightful fast,” and directs 
his servants to consign a large quantity 
of The H-O Co.’s Buckwheat 

to him in India that a) 
his countrymen 

may “ hereafter 

*fast’ upon the 

delicious pancakes. 


a all, 








“Priscilla” Universal 
Hoop a. 


FITS 
ANY 
HOOP. 





Clamps to stand, table or 
chair-arm. Leaves both 
hands free to work with. 
Sent, post-paid, for 


50 Cents. 


Have you seen the turn- 
buckle device in the ‘‘Pris- 
cilla’’ Expansion Hoop ? 
Latest thing out. Holds 
work firmly, without pull- 
ing or injury. 

A * Priscilla’’ Embroidery 
Set makes a good 


Christmas Gift. 


Sold by all leading art and embroidery stores 
Also sent post-paid. 


Holder and Set 5, 6, 7, 8-inch “‘ Expansion’ Hoops, $!.50. 


Holder and Two “ Expansion ” Hoops, any ates, $! *. 
Holder and ‘‘ Special ’’ 10-inch Hoop . ; 50, 
Holder and ‘‘ Special ’’ 12-inch Hoop . 2700. 
Holder and “‘ Special "’ 15-inch — ary 


Hoop Holder without Hoops, post- -paid 
Priscilla Compound, 25c. per box. 


For cleansing art embroideries without 
rubbing. Cleans finest fabrics and nee ile 
work positively without injury. 


Send for Catalogue of Embroidery Novelties s, Free. 
PRISCILLA MPG. CO., 41-43 Kinsley St., Hartford, \ 














Boston, Mass., November 22, 1900. 
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the same time I am unwilling to have you 
undertake this without some safeguard. 
You are about the height of an ordinary 
young woman, and when we reach Mrs. 
Bynum’s plantation, where we shall make 
our next camp, I shall have her furnish 
you with clothing and a side-saddle, and 
you will go disguised as a girl. That is all 
for the present. Report to me at the Bynum 
house as soon as you reach the plantation, 











and keep this to your self in the meantime.” 
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Neil saluted and dropped back. As 





N the early days of 
March, 1781, Neil 
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Out 
$1.75 a Year. 
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boy declared. “They killed my brother. 
sha’n’t have his name.” 

“How did they kill him?” 
was stirred. It was an old story, the loss of 
life on either side in the bitter civil war that 
tore the Carolinas, but it was a story that 
never found dull ears. 

“I don’t know,” Neil said. “I was a very 
little boy and the Indians had carried me off. 
When I was exchanged and brought home my 
mother told me that the Tories had killed 
Sandy. She didn’t say how—she never would 
tell me how. She’d had 
so much trouble that she 
was—well, queer, and she 
never would tell anything 


They 


Gillespie’s voice 








Davidson was thirteen 
years old and had been five 
months in the patriot army. 
He had taken part in 
several skirmishes and had 
lived in camps where food 
was scarce and clothing 
searcer, where a blanket 
for four men was a prize, 
and companies were some- 
times obliged to stay away 
from review because their 
uniform had been worn 
through to that of mother 
nature. He had shared 
the hard marches by which 
Greene and Morgan kept 
the prisoners taken at 
Cowpens from recapture 
by Cornwallis, and during 
which Greene had reported 
that the naked feet of his 
men marked their way 
with blood. 

It was a strange expe- 
rience for a boy, and Neil 
had become such a queer 
combination of outspoken 
child and shrewd veteran 
as can be matched in these 
days only by the gamins 
who fight their battles in 
the city streets. Without 
losing his boyishness he 
had acquired a military 
swagger, which he knew 
enough to suppress when 











very much. I was so 
scared and lonesome that 
I ran away to the Indians, 
and stayed with them again 
a long time. Mother was 
just the same when I came 
back. She didn’t need me 
and I couldn’t do anything 
for her, and that’s why I 
followed the army to fight 
the Tories in Sandy’s place. 
And I don’t intend to let 
any Tory live with his 
name.”’ 

Gillespie had been sea- 
soned in border warfare, 
yet he felt uncomfortable 
at hearing a mere child 
use the fierce language of 
the war. “Pshaw, now,” 
he said, “it’s an ugly busi- 
ness to plan to kill men 
one at a time! Whena 
whole army gets up before 
you and you shoot at it, 
that’s a different matter. 
And you want to be care- 
ful, besides; 
deal more likely to get hold 
of you and do what he 
pleases with you than you 
are with him.”’ 


he’s a good 


“I'll be careful,” Neil 
agreed—‘‘careful to capture 
him.” 

There were so many 


things to occupy the gen- 











eral’s attention that it was 





there was any advantage 
to be gained by acting like 
a child, and underneath 
swagger and boyishness 
there burned the revenge- 
ful, deep-seated hatred of Tories which marked 
all but a few of the patriots of those days. In 
Neil it was an unchildlike passion, giving him 
strength on long marches, putting a keen barb 
to his wit, making him trusted in the army 
beyond his years. 

Before the real beginning of the Revolution, 
his father had been hanged by the Tory gov- 
ernment for taking part in a popular outbreak, 
and his mother had been crazed by grief. 
From the shadow of such an early childhood, 
Neil had emerged almost a man in purpose at 
thirteen and very fierce at heart. 

Yet, in spite of a bronzed face, he was still 
exceedingly coltish and immature in appear- 
ance, with round, wide-open blue eyes, a shock 
of long, sunburned hair, and legs that also 
were long and sunburned, having seldom been 
covered by a substantial untorn garment. 
There was a great amount of speed available in 
the bare legs, and under the shock of hair there 
was plenty of boyish logic and common sense. 

Altogether, he was handy to have about, 
and he was sent on so many errands from 
officer to officer that he was known around all 
the cheerless camp-fires in Greene’s army. 
Even the general kept him in mind, and at 
times permitted him to undertake important 
missions. He had carried more than one of 
the appeals for reénforcements which Greene 
kept sending to the governors of North and 
South Carolina and Virginia, and to the 
military leaders of the three states. His way 
had lain through a country swarming with 
enemies, and he had come safely through 
encounters in which a man’s errand would 
have been investigated. 

One night, during the anxious two weeks 
before the Battle of Guilford Court-House, 
Greene sent for him again. The army was 
moving stealthily along muddy roads through 
the dusk of starlight, for the general thought 
his force still too weak to risk an engagement, 
and evaded Cornwallis by shifting his camp 
every twenty-four hours, in the dark. The 


‘THE STRANGER HELD THE BONNET BEHIND HIM AND LAUGHED.”’ 


footsore men plodded forward silently. Loss 
of sleep was wearing them out. 
self had hardly slept for a week, and physical 
exhaustion united with his judgment in declar- 
ing that the strain could not last much longer. 
If sufficient reénforcements did not arrive soon, 
he would have to fight without them, and 
disaster would result. He sighed and settled 
himself wearily in the saddle. For a moment 
his overburdening anxiety slipped from him, 
and he dozed as he rode. Then he straightened 
himself with a start. A small lanky figure 
had bobbed up beside his horse out of the 
obscurity of the night, and he caught the 
motion of a salute. 

“Ah, Neil,” he said, “I sent for you to see 
if you are ready to undertake another danger- 
ous errand. I fear my last message to Colonel 
William Campbell has been intercepted. I 
want some one to go out, try to meet him, and 
hurry him forward. If he has not heard of 
our recent movements, he may be marching 
toward the Dan River.” 

He hesitated a moment, as if he had more to 
say, but Neil did not wait for it. “I’m your 
man, sir!”’ he declared. 

The general smiled at the boy’s confidence. 
“That was my impression, too,’’ he admitted. 
‘*Yet there is one strong argument against your 
going. Gillespie, one of the scouts, has just 
comein. He’s been hanging around Tarleton’s 
Legion and he’s heard you spoken of. It 
seems that the enemy took notice of you in the 
affair at the mill the other day, and that rascal 
who has your name, Davidson, the bush- 
whacker, is with the Legion, and he swears to 
capture you; so if any of Tarleton’s men come 
across a boy of your size and description, he 
will have hard work to get away from them.”’ 

“But even if they are on the lookout for a 
boy, they’re just as much on the lookout for 
every grown man in your army,” Neil urged. 
“Anybody that the Tories get hold of will have 
to give a good account of himself.” 

*‘So I reasoned,”’ the general said, “and at 


Greene him- | 


soon as he was at a safe distance he gave a long 
whistle of surprise. Then he began to laugh. 
The dismay with which he first thought of 
concealing his military identity in petticoats 
| gave way to excitement. He began softly to 
hum the air and words of a rude ballad which 
celebrated the victory of King’s Mountain, five 
months before, and was passing from mouth 
| to mouth through the patriot army. 
“Stop that singing!’ a gruff voice said in his 
ear. “Are you signalling to Cornwallis?” 
| In the darkness it was impossible to see if 
| the speaker were officer or man from the ranks. 
Neil took the risk and answered like an equal. 
“Who are you that are giving me orders? I 
left General Greene ahead there, and just now 
I’m taking orders direct from him.’’ 

“Oh!” the voice returned ironically, but 
without apparent offense, “then I reckon 
you’re the great Neil Davidson. I’m merely 
Joe Gillespie, scout.”’ 

“T have heard of you,’ Neil said, good- 
naturedly. “The general was speaking of you 
just now.” 

“Do you know who was speaking of you 
lately ?”’ Gillespie asked. He took the boy by 
the arm and walked along with him through 
the dark. ‘“‘That namesake of yours, Sandy 
Davidson. He’s taken a notion to capture you, 
and you want to be as wary as you know how. 
He’s the worst of the Tory bushwhackers, 
and the most daredevil. If he’s decided to 
capture you because your name’s the same as 
his, he’s likely to walk right into Greene’s 
camp and do it. It’s nothing to him that 
there’s a reward out for his life.’’ 

“T reckon he’ll not find it as easy to catch 
me as he thinks,” Neil said. A tremor of 
fierceness came into his voice. He threw back 
his shoulders, and his companion could feel his 
arm grow tense. “But if I live long enough 
I'll capture him and see him hanged. He has 
my brother’s name.” 
| The name is common.” 
| “Tt sha’n’t be common among Tories!’’ the 





nearly daybreak before the 

messenger was despatched ; 

but at last, with his length 

and thinness encased in 
linsey-woolsey petticoats and a sunbonnet on 
his head, the boy rode off through the cold 
morning chill. 

Before Neil started, the sunbonnet had been 
ripped open, and Greene had slipped a letter to 
Colonel Campbell in between the lining and 
one of the slats which stiffened its brim. Neil 
was as conscious of the letter as he was of the 
rattling of the bonnet round his ears and of 
the imprisoned feeling which it gave him to 
wear it. The general had told him to treat the 
bonnet carelessly, if he fell into trouble; to 
swing it by the strings as a girl might, and 
to swing it into a fire if possible; but for the 
first hour Neil was in no trouble except from 
the bonnet and the petticoats and the necessity 
of sitting sidewise on his horse. 

He was riding through woodland ; day began 
to sift slowly down among the dark tree-trunks. 
The branches above him grew astir with 
wakening birds; the cold air was sweet from 
unseen jasmine flowers. 

The world seemed so quiet, and there was 
such a sense of peace abroad, that Neil did one 
of the few imprudent things of his service. 
His side-saddle continually troubled him; he 
felt insecurely perched on it, and his back was 
twisted in an unfamiliar way. If he rode 
astride for a while, during this secure, peaceful 
time, he reasoned that the rest of the journey 
would be easier for him when in full daylight 
he was obliged to play the girl decorously and 
be constantly on his guard. 

One leg swung over. He pressed his knees 
into the horse’s sides, and gave a suppressed 
whoop of joy. The horse sped forward, and 
just for practise, he jerked off his sunbonnet 
and swung it round and round his head by the 
strings; the blood danced in him; he leaned 
forward and gave a hissing chirrup to the horse ; 
his petticoats flapped in the wind, and the trees 
fled hastily to the rear. Now was his chance 
for making time. To feel himself firmly and 
naturally seated on the horse was glorious. 
He swung the bonnet round his head again. 
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One of the strings slipped from his hand and the 
other tore from the bonnet. The bonnet flew to | 
the roadside, and before Neil could check his | 
horse it was rods behind. 

As he rode back for it, a man stepped out of 
the woods and picked it from the bush where it 
had lodged. At sight of him Neil fiung his stray 
lez back where it belonged, and blushed to a 
depth of embarrassment which would have done 
credit to any girl. 

“If you please, sir,’ he said, “I just lost that 
bonnet.”’ 

The stranger held the bonnet behind him and 
laughed. He was a tall, broad-shouldered fellow 
with a face which made Neil sure that he was a 
man to be reckoned with. The features were 
large, yet mobile, and his pale, greenish eyes 
had a spark of mischief in them which looked as 
if it might turn to fire. Neil felt sorely per- 
turbed, and he had no need to play a part in 
order to show timidity. Sandy Davidson came 
back into his mind; but if this were Sandy, 
there would be small chance to capture him in 
such a meeting, and the most Neil could hope 
was to get away. 

Whoever the stranger might be, his first object 
was to tease. ‘‘What’ll you give me for it, Miss 
Tomboy ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘T—I don’t have anything to give you,’’ Neil 
stammered. 

“Then you’ll not get it,’ the other said, slip- 
ping the bonnet inside his blouse. ‘‘You don’t 
really want it, you know. Anybody can see 
from your brown face that you’re not used to 
wearing a bonnet.”’ 

“But I do want it!’ Neil declared. He was 
wild with anxiety and had no idea what todo. If 
the man had not slipped it into his tunic, he might 
have ridden closer, snatched it and galloped off. 

The man stood laughing at him. “I'll swap it 
for a kiss,’’ he offered. 

Neil drew back. ‘No, you’ll not!’’ he cried, 
angrily. His indignation was for himself, rather | 
than for the girl he pretended to be. As far as | 
he could remember, neither his mother nor the | 
Indians nor the soldiers had ever offered him a | 
bargain of this kind. He had never been kissed | 
sinee his babyhood. His face set, his blue eyes | 
turned fieree, and he lifted the switch which he | 
used as a riding-whip. 

The stranger fell back a pace and stared with | 


| think I’ll ever —”’ 
bering that he was absolutely powerless in the 


| with a Tory? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


but I reckon we’ll be as good friends as when 
you wore dresses all the time.” 

“Don’t think it!’ Neil cried out. ‘Don’t 
He checked himself, remem- 


hands of a man whose name stood for all that 
was unmerciful. If there was any kindly feeling 
left in such a man, Neil would need it. The 
trample of feet grew louder, and the brothers 


waited in silence, half-concealed by the clump of | 


bushes on which the bonnet had caught. 

Neil was busy with the possibilities of getting 
away. 
to judge what might be expected of him. Hard 
living, hard fighting and cruelty had left strangely 
slight marks upon Sandy. His face was almost 
noble, suggesting possibilities which he was fast 
outliving. 


The boy’s head began to whirl with remem- | 


brance of the days when he had toddled at 
Sandy’s heels; the two had shunned the house 
where their mother’s half-crazed talk of revenge 


He looked at his brother critically, trying | 





left them no peace; they had stayed in the fields | 


together; sometimes the big boy had teased the 


little one, but sometimes he had snatched Neil | 
” A NY message, mother? I’m writing to Mary 


up and tossed and played with him, making him 


blissfully certain that they were of one age and | 


stature—rough, loving mates. 
Neil’s only bright memories of home were of 
Sandy. It was because they were so bright that 


he had hated the Tory Sandy so much more than | 


any other Tory; and yet this man, this bush- | 
whacker and marauder, had spoken of the old | 


days. 

Once, Neil leaned forward to ask him if he 
recalled some trifling circumstance which stood 
out with special plainness in his own recollection, 


but he could not form the words. Relive the past | 


He shook his head savagely and | 


looked in the direction of the approaching troops. | 


The soldiers were coming into view round a 
curve in the road—not Tarleton’s Legion, but 
a body of plainly dressed militia such as might 
be found in either army, such as might have 
reénforeed Tarleton. For the space of a breath 
Sandy and Neil watched them. Then an officer 
galloped forward. 
struck across his red hair and large, high-boned 
face. It was Col. William Campbell, leading his 
riflemen to Greene. 


Before Sandy could stir, Neil caught him by | from youall. She is alone a great deal, and that | 


The brightening daylight | 


the regiment would have arrived just as safely 
without the message, yet he let his grave, tired 
eyes rest approvingly on the boy. 

Neil had on his own tattered clothes again. 
His head was as shaggy and bare as usual, and 
his brown legs nearly as bare, but there was 
something unfamiliar in his face. ‘Yes, sir,” 
he answered, impetuously. “I brought them in, 


but I let the worst Tory in the country go free.” | 


Greene smiled half-incredulously. “Why was 
that ?’’ he asked. 
Neil was silent a moment, and the general saw 


poe armen 
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| tears rising in the blue eyes that he had suppose! 

| were always shrewd or fierce. 

| “He was my brother!” Neil broke out at last. 

| and because his heart was so full that he had t. 
tell some one, he told the big, considerate genera 
the whole story. “And you may do what you 

| please with me, general,” he ended. “I had to 

| let him go free.” 

The general took the boy’s small, shaking hand 
“T don’t think you let him go free, exactly 
| Neil,” he said. “That minute of mercy wil 
| make him more or less your captive all his life.’ 
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Burbank.”’ 
“Nothing special. Tell her that I wish I 
could see them all.’ 

A soft sigh fell close upon the words. Agnes 
McElroy glanced toward her mother with a 
tender, solicitous look. 

The elder woman had dropped her bit of 
crochet work, and sat gazing with unseeing eyes 
at the tall building across the street. 

The girl, turning back to her letter, drew a 
deep, noiseless breath; she half-wished she had 
not sent her mother’s thoughts up to the little town 
of Wrenn. 

“You ask how mother is,’’ she wrote. “She 
would tell you she was perfectly well, yet every 
day I can see that she droops more and more. 
I think it is not so much father’s death, though 
of course that is a never-ending grief; but she is 
homesick for you all and for Wrenn. The days 


when we hear from you are her red-letter days. | 


When I come home at night I can always tell if 
she has had a Wrenn letter; there is no need of 
her speaking, her face is so radiant. I wish it 
hadn’t been necessary for us to come so far away 
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| that the day might bring her much joy, an 
instead it has proved an added sorrow. Ca) 
they have forgotten us so soon ?” 

The days passed, and the old year was going 
out in a raging snow-storm. Agnes went hon 
on the last night of December, anxiety ani 
sadness in her heart. Her mother had seeme: 
paler and more listless that morning, and the 
' girl felt a wordless foreboding as she neared 
home. She shook the snow from her clothing, 

| and went slowly up the stairs. 

| She opened the living-room door. The room 
| was dark, except for the long path of light which 
'came from the kitchen beyond. This was 
unusual, and she stepped quickly forward, struck 
by a sudden terror. At the same moment she 
saw her mother’s slender form silhouetted against 
the light. Her fear dropped from her on the 
instant, but she was wholly unprepared for the 
joyous tones she heard. 

“O Agnes, something’s come from Wrenn — 
directed to both of us, and—there, I didn’t mean 
| totell you! I wouldn’t light up, so you shouldn’t 
| see it till I could be here, too, and now Ive gone 
and told!’ 

The girl had not heard her mother’s voice 


a look which was first startled and then keen. | the arm. In their partial shelter they had not | is bad for her. The only message she sends is, sound so full of happiness since they had come 
But 


“You're not a girl; you’re Neil Davidson!’ he | 
said, abruptly. 

Neil’s hand dropped. He stared back at the | 
stranger. Something far away and dimly | 
remembered, something which had made the boy | 
tremble from the first, was in the man’s features. | 
There was no question now. This was Sandy | 
Davidson, and he had not only borrowed a name | 
from Neil’s brother, he had borrowed a face. 

As they stood bewildered, a faint sound reached | 
them. Although distant, there was no mistaking | 
the murmurous trample of many feet. | 

The man took Neil’s horse by the bridle. 
“You don’t deny that you’re Neil Davidson, and 
you’re my prisoner,’’ he said. ‘That’s Tarleton’s | 
Legion. I was waiting here till it came by.” | 

“Why do you think I’m Neil Davidson ?” 

“Can’t you guess?” For the first time the | 
man’s voice had a troubled sound. “It was | 
when you got so mad. Your eyes blazed just as 
hers always did, and then all at once I could see | 
your baby face—changed a lot, but looking right | 
out at me. You always looked like mother.” 

Neil’s hand closed on the horn of the side- | 
saddle. The name “Sandy Davidson” had not | 
prepared him; the resemblance had seemed only 
an added insult. 

“You needn’t be afraid,’ the other said, notic- | 
ing how pale he had grown under his tan. 
“Since I heard of you in Greene’s army I’ve 


vowed I’d catch you, and now I have. Our 
family has done enough against the king. But 
I’ll see that nobody hurts you.” 

Neil straightened himself with a jerk. His 


timidity was gone and his bewilderment was 
yielding to an understanding of what his mdther 
had meant when she said that the Tories had 
killed Sandy. ‘‘And since I’ve heard of a Tory 
with my brother’s name, I’ve vowed to capture 
him!” he eried. “I’ve vowed that no Tory 
named Sandy Davidson should live, for mother 
said they’d killed you.” 

The other gave an impatient laugh. 
don’t you capture me, then?” he asked. “Here 
Iam. I told mother I was on the king’s side, 
and she said I was dead to her. She was grow- 
ing crazy and driving me crazy begging me to 
revenge father’s death, when father was a rebel 
and deserved what he got. She drove me out 
of the house when I said I was a king’s man.” 
Ife shrugged his shoulders as if to put an end 
to accounting for himself. “Of course you’ve 
got messages on you, or you d not be disguised. | 
Hand them over and it will save you trouble. | 
I’m your very affectionate brother, though you | 
would like to collect that reward for me, but I | 
can tell you Tarleton’s a very affectionate brother 
to nobody !”’ 

The sunbonnet with the letter in it was still in 
the front of Sandy’s hunting shirt. “You can 
search me,” Neil said. ‘*You’ll find no letters.’’ 

“Then what were you sent for?” 

“To practise riding on a sidesaddle. You 
noticed that I don’t take very kindly to sitting 
this way.” 

““You’re pretty cool for a prisoner,’’ Sandy 
said, approvingly. ‘“TI’ll search you fast enough, 


“Why 








yet been seen. 
name and you’ll be a dead man!” 
he whispered. “That’s Campbell’s 
regiment, and you’re my prisoner! 
Give me back that bonnet. There’s 
a message in it to Colonel Campbell 
from General Greene!” His words 
grew swifter with triumph. “Oh, 
you laughed when I said I’d vowed 
to capture you. You were sure it 
was Tarleton’s regiment —’’ 

Sandy nodded. For once a sur- 
prise had dazed him and he stood 
quiescent, realizing that if Neil gave 
the alarm, those grim-faced men 
would scour the woods and hunt 
him down. “Oh, I’m caught!” he 
acknowledged, grimly. ‘‘You’ll have 
the pleasure of seeing me shot or 
hanged.” 

“I said I’d capture you,” Neil 
repeated. “I said no Tory should 
live—’’ Something unexpected 
choked his words. The vision of 
deaths he had seen in the army 
passed before him, and then of two 
boys romping together in a field. 
It was only an instant, but the love 
and the hate of his life struggled 
together. He began to tremble. 

“The bonnet!’ he begged. “If 
I have the bonnet I can hold their 
notice.” 

“You mean you'll help me off?” 
Sandy’s voice broke huskily. “ Little 
Neil—I’ll remember this, I’ll —’’ But there was 
no time for words. He pulled the bonnet from 
his tunic, turned and walked coolly into the 
woods, just as the soldiers caught sight of Neil’s 
higher figure on the horse. 

Neil rode to meet the regiment, holding his 
bonnet in his hands. He forgot his disguise and 
saluted like a soldier. 

“Colonel Campbell, I’m not a girl. I’m Neil 
Davidson, and I’ve brought you a message from 
General Greene,” he said. “It’s sewed inside 
the bonnet.”’ 

But the colonel had caught a motion between 
the trees. ‘“‘Who’s that moving off there?” he 
asked, sharply. 

“A man I was talking to,”’ Neil said. ‘I was 
riding fast and my bonnet flew off. A stranger 
stepped out of the woods and picked it up for 
me. He thought I wasa girl, of course, and teased 
me at first. He wanted me to kiss him before he’d 
give it back. I was nearly wild on account of 
the message. Then we heard you coming. He 
stopped teasing and waited with me until I told 
him you were my friends.” 

“Humph! It’s pretty evident we weren’t his 
friends; but I reckon he’s not worth following!” 
the colonel commented. He tore open the bonnet, 
found the message in it and troubled himself no 
more about the man in the woods. 





“Ah, Neil, you brought them in!” the general 
said, when Neil reported to him. As it chanced, 


“If you run, I’ll call out your | ‘Tell her I wish I could see them all.’ 
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forgive me for being so doleful. Holidays make 
me blue. I wish you would write as often as 
you can. Mother looks ten years younger when 
she is reading one of your dear, long letters.’’ 
Mrs. McElroy did not take up her crocheting 


again. She let her hands be idle, while her | 
thoughts lingered in Wrenn, beautiful Wrenn, | 
where for twenty-two happy years she and her | 


husband had ministered to the people who were 
so dear to her. She did not dwell on that awful 
hour in which everything had been changed, 
when the pastor’s work had been so suddenly 
finished, and she and her only child had been 
left to walk alone; but her thoughts flew onward 
to the time when Agnes had been offered and 
had accepted the position in New York. She 
had striven against the desolate homesickness 


that had overmastered her in the great city, but | 


conquer it she could not, and she was feeling now 
too weary for the fight. 


After the Thanksgiving-day letter which | 


Agnes McElroy wrote to Mary Burbank, word 


from Wrenn came oftener than before, bright, | 
cheerful letters that brought smiles to the little | 


widow of Wrenn’s beloved pastor. Agnes grew 
hopeful in consequence. Christmas found mother 
and daughter still in the little city flat; but Mrs. 
McElroy was silently conscious of disappointment 
that only two Christmas gifts reached them from 
their old parish. Agnes, too, noted the omission, 
and for her mother’s sake grieved over it. 

“Poor mother!” she thought. “I had hoped 


FROM MRS. HAINES,’ SAID AGNES. 


to New York. She laughed from sympathy and 
delight. 

“‘Why, mother,’’ she said, 
“you haven’t told much! 
What is it? Where are the 
matches ?” 

“T have one, child. I hid 
them for fear you’d get hold 
of them before I could come. 
What do you suppose it is, 
dear ?’’ 

“How can I tell—why, 
what can it be—so big!’ 

“And the funniest thing 
is,” went on Mrs. McElroy, 
dropping into a chair beside 
the huge package, “that the 
letter I got this afternoon 
from Mrs. Burbank charge 
me on no account to open 
until to-morrow anything 
that might come from Wrenn 
It seems as if I couldn't 
wait! The expressman 
brought it a few minutes 
ago. We might take off this 
burlap, don’t you think?” 

Agnes was using her fingers 
to discover what the article 
could be. 


“It feels like a basket—oh, 


I have it! Yes, it is just the 
- shape!’ 
“What?” 


““A hamper!’ 

“But, Agnes, what can be in it?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘“‘Let’s take off the 
wrappings !” 

Mrs. McElroy was waiting only for this, and 
with fingers that trembled with eagerness she 
cut the stitches which held the burlaps together. 

A large hamper was disclosed, in which 
ribbons were cunningly interwoven. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?’ exclaimed the elder 
| woman, standing off to admire it, while Agnes 
still wrestled with the burlaps. “Those ribbons 
down in front look like letters! Move aside, 
child! They are! Why, Agnes, it’s ‘WRENN" 
And what is this? C-A-L-E-N-D-A-k- 
‘CALENDAR.’ What does it mean? And 
there is the year!” as Agnes pulled down 1! 
cover. “Oh, must we wait till morning ?”’ 

“Of course we must!’’ was the unflinching 
answer, and Mrs. McElroy was led out to 
dinner, where she talked and laughed ina wa) 
that made Agnes feel as if a hundred-pound 
weight had been lifted from her heart. 

As the clock struck six New Year’s mornils, 
Agnes glanced over at her mother. She was 
| sleeping quietly, and the girl rose and began lo 

dress. Meanwhile, she could not resist taking @ 
peep into the living-room. 

| There it stood, “THE WRENN CALEN- 
| DAR,” as wonderful and mysterious as it had 
| been the night before. A soft noise caused her 
| to look round, and she saw her mother, who had 
also come for a hasty glance at the treasure. 
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They had a laugh over their curiosity, and then 
hastened back to their bedroom to finish dressing. 

Mrs. McElroy was eager to open the hamper 
efore breakfast, and Agnes made no remon- 
strance. The cover being lifted, a large square 
of pink tissue-paper was disclosed, with a card 
bearing the inscription, “Tuesday, January 
i, 1895.” Under that were a note and two 
packages, one large and flat and thin, the other 
small. 

Agnes seized the note while her mother untied 
the parcels. 

“It is from Mrs. Haines,’ said Agnes, “and 
the picture is for you and the book for me—such 
a lovely little note!” 

“And, O Agnes, do see!”” broke in the mother, 
her eyes alight with joy through their tears. 
“Our old home! Isn’t it beautiful?’ and she 
held up the picture, a fine pen-and-ink sketch of 
the Wrenn parsonage. 

On removing the packages from the hamper 
Mrs. McElroy found a second card, bearing 
the date, ‘Wednesday, January 2, 1895.” 


THE - TSARIT 
> nO 
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WAS sitting one evening in May in the Covent 
| Garden Opera-House in London, listening to 
the familiar strains of ‘“‘Faust,’’ when my 
eyes, roving during an entr’acte round the 
brilliant semicircle of boxes, became riveted upon 
a simply dressed young girl who had just entered 
the royal box directly opposite where we were 
placed, and had taken her seat modestly behind 
the Princess of Wales. So charming was the per- 
sonality of the newcomer, who was hardly more 
than a child in years, so sad, elusive, almost 
tragic was the expression of her countenance, 
that one felt tempted to construct about her a 
whole volume of romantic imaginings. 

Despite the unwritten law that decries too 
much gazing upon royalties at such near range, 
under such conditions, I could not resist turning 
again and again for a covert glance at this 
interesting stranger. I learned that she was the 
Prineess Alix of Hesse Darmstadt, child of 
Queen Victoria’s noble and lamented daughter | 
Alice of England. 

They told me that Princess Alix had been in 
delidite health, and was just returned from a 
sojourn in the bracing air of Yorkshire, where 
she had been walking over the moors, sketching, 
reading, and leading altogether what American 
girls would consider a humdrum sort of existence, | 
incidentally standing godmother at the christening 
of her North Country landlady’s new baby, 
taking delight in providing dainty garments for 
this favored small being, and in seeing it washed 
and dressed and fed. 


| look than that worn by the 


A Fateful Future. 


| He thought, while he watched 


Over the head of this girl was even then 
hovering one of the proudest diadems on earth. 
She was soon to become empress of the mighty 
and mysterious Russian Empire. The elder and 
more beautiful sister of Princess Alix had already 
married the Russian Grand Duke Sergius, uncle 
of the present emperor, and was thus early 
translated into the splendid circles at St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow and the imperial summer palaces. 
This lady’s somewhat infelicitous experience in 
married life may have induced her young sister 
to look with alarm upon the union proposed for 
herself. Certain it is, if general rumor is to be 
trusted, that the royal German Alix, with her | 
English training and habits, her love of home | 
life and simple family doings, passed, about that | 
time, through a period when the outlook was | 
anything but bright to her. 

But the question with whom she should spend 
the remainder of her days was not decided by 
herself alone. State necessity intervened. There 
was no escape from mounting the steps of that 
fateful throne of Russia, no escape from helping 
the autocrat to rule his millions, from living in 
continual dread of assassination, from being a 
target for the eyes and tongues of Russian high 
society. And, in addition, Alix had to adopt a 
hew religion, of which the requirements were 
expounded to her by a most alarming personage. 

The intermediary between the future empress 
and the Greek or Orthodox Russian Church was | 
Monsieur Pobyedonostseff, the General Procura- | 
tor. The function of this official, defined by | 
Peter the Great to be the “Eye of the Tsar,” is | 
actually to represent the tsar and civil authority | 
in the meetings of the Holy Synod which admin- 
ister the affairs of the church. The present 
incumbent was once tutor of the late emperor, | 
and exercises much power in the family of the 
present one, 

I saw the procurator general in the train of 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Do you suppose, Agnes—” but Mrs. 
McElroy did not complete the sentence. She 
changed it to, “How long do you think it will 
last?’’ with a wistful look toward the bottom of 
the hamper. 

“A calendar generally lasts a year!’’ laughed 
the girl, and with that they went to breakfast. 

The calendar did last a year, each day bringing 
to light gifts for mother and daughter. Every 
member of the beloved parish was represented, 
from dear Grandma Hoadley, who sent a half- 
dozen carefully stitched holders, to little Bessie 
Booth, who printed a note to accompany the 
book-marks fashioned by her own small fingers. 
Did ever calendar bring such delight as The 
Wrenn Calendar? 
longer lonely while Agnes was away. With 
to-day’s and yesterday’s gifts to linger over and 
admire, and to-morrow’s presents waiting under 
that mysterious tissue-paper, how could the hours 
be aught but happy? The Wrenn Calendar was 
the inspiration of love, and, as with love itself, 
the joy that it held can never be told. 





with their rims of tortoise-shell, that are as much 
a part of Monsieur Pobyedonostseff in Russian 
political caricature as the collars of Mr. Gladstone 
used to be in the English Punch. 

It was whispered to me that when Princess 
Alix had come to an issue with this alarming 
old gentleman concerning 
certain minor concessions 
which he desired to exact 
upon her entry into the 
Orthodox Church, she had 
frankly declined to be co- 
erced, insisted upon having 
her own way, and what is 
more, carried her point tri- 
umphantly. It must have 
required more than ordinary 
courage to resist that strong 
will, that stern sincerity of 
religious purpose against 
which so many ardent spirits 
have dashed themselves in 
vain. 

Preliminaries settled, the 
marriage between Alix of 
Hesse Darmstadt and 
Nicholas, now Emperor of 
Russia, took place. <A diplo- 
matist who stood near the 
couple during the wedding 
ceremony told me he had 
never seen upon woman’s 
face a more awestricken 


pale and shrinking bride. 


her, of the Greek myth- 
maidens, doomed to sacrifice 
in fulfilment of a paternal vow. And what 
wonder that any young girl should hold back 
from becoming not only the sovereign, but the 
“Little Mother” of the vast, turbulent family of 
subjects awaiting her? 

All the world knows, however, that the union 
of the young couple has brought to both of them 
more of happiness than is often enjoyed in such 
exalted rank. One has but to look upon the 
Empress Alexandra Feodorovna—as she was 
called upon entering her new estate—to be sure 
that the shadows round Princess Alix have 
melted in the sunshine of loving wifehood and 
motherhood. 


Dedicating the Cathedral. 


I saw her for the second time during the 
coronation summer, at Kief, in southern Russia, 
whither the court and its following had come 
for the dedication of the new Cathedral of St. 
Viadimir. We arrived on the eve of the great 
occasion in the wonderful old monastic city, 
whose many colored domes and spires rise from 
a wooded cliff over the river Dnieper. Kief was 
overflowing with court officials, pilgrims, priests, 
Cossacks and picturesque peasants who came 
from long distances to show off their finery and 
see the sights. 

A friend in authority had promised that our 
little party of three should have inside places 
for the ceremonial; but by some mistake the 
tickets had not come, and we seemed likely to 
remain part of the enormous crowd that surged 
upon the flanks of the Cossack horses drawn up 
by their riders in a hollow square round the 
cathedral. A hot sun of noonday in early 
September blazed upon the golden dome and the 
closed golden grillage of the portals. Around 


their majesties some little time ago. His face|the edifice was constructed a low platform 
looked like a mask of yellow wax, but his cold | covered with red carpet, of which, at stated 
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and duchesses were to make the circuit, following 
a gorgeous band of metropolitans and priests. 
As far as we could foretell, one of these proces- 
sions was all we were likely to see of the 
ceremonial. 

Suddenly the line of cavalry parted, and a 
soldier came out, looking for somebody—for us! 
It was the envoy of our faithful friend, Prince 
A., despatched from amid the guards with a 
certain message penciled upon his card. Rather 
to our embarrassment, we were at once led in 
triumph through the lane of shining chargers 
bestridden by statue-like troopers. 


Our Military Escort. 


The mother’s days were no | 


Within it stood an officer in glittering uniform, 
whose name and rank I did not cateh when an 
introduction between us was achieved. Another 
moment, and he had offered his left arm, and 
with our sponsor on the other hand, my com- 
panions following, we marched across the square, 
up the stairs covered by a carpet embroidered by 
aristocratic nuns for imperial footsteps. At the 
beck of our military escort, the golden gates 
moved inward, we after them, and as a parting 
courtesy, he said: 

| “Remain there, behind the grille when it opens 
| wide. You will thus be safe from the crowd, 

}and in the best position to see their majesties, 
who are just now coming out.’’ 

“Who is our benefactor?” we asked, as the 
stately vision melted from our sight; and we 

| learned that it was the chief of police of Kief, 
an officer concerning whose alleged acts of cruelty 
to political offenders and to the Hebrews of 
| southern Russia we had suffered, in times past, 
| many pangs of horrified emotion ! 
| A moment more, and the clergy, the emperor 
}and empress, with the imperial family, each 
| carrying a lighted taper, passed out. One may 
have seen church functions in many countries, 
|and be still unprepared for the extraordinary 
| sheen and glitter of those in Russia. The priests’ 
garments were of gold or silver cloth; the mitres 
of the higher dignitaries | 
sparkled with precious gems ; 
golden banners caught the 
sunshine and sent fresh 
waves of light shimmering 
upon the torrid atmosphere. 
Now close, so close that we 
might have touched her 
without moving, came the 
lovely young empress, the 
cynosure of all eyes, the star 
of this imperial galaxy. She 
walked slowly beside her 
young husband, each car- 
rying a candle in the bare 
right hand. 

Here was no longer the 

pale, sad maiden of the royal 
box at the opera in London, 
but a blooming young matron 
of four and twenty, the 
abundant life in her veins 
betrayed by the ruddy color 
in her cheeks, her blue eyes 
dropped reverently, her 
perfect auburn locks rippling 
under a little white bonnet. 
She wore a high, close gown 
of white brocaded silk of 
a Parisian cut, patterned 
faintly with rose and mauve, 
and ‘a white glove covered 
her left hand. Later on, during the long cere- 
mony, she carried and, while standing, occasion- 
ally leaned upon a long-handled white parasol 
with fluffy ruffles. 

I was struck with the resemblance of her finely 
chiseled features to the busts and other portraits 
of her grandfather, the Prince Consort of Eng- 
land. There was a suggestion of latent humor 
in her eyes and in the corners of her mouth, 
despite the devotional and entirely appropriate 
expression of her face. 

By the time the procession came back into the 
cathedral, we had been moved up to the front 
rank at the left hand of the chancel, and stood 
directly facing the imperial pair during a long 
and interesting ceremony. I never listened to 
church music more beautiful and affecting than 
that of the picked choir of men and boys who 
chanted, without accompaniment, throughout this 
service. 
| 

A Picturesque Assemblage. 

| Beyond a narrow space of marble flooring near 
us, kept open to the side door as an exit in case 
of need, stood a devout crowd of monks and 
priests and soldiers, and a pallid pope from the 
rural districts was kneeling and sweeping the 
ground repeatedly with his long, red hair. In 
the line with me stood a Red Cross nurse, her 
breast covered with medals won in the ambulance 
service of the Russo-Turkish War; on my other 
side was a pious, fine lady in a street dress of 
rumpled satin, wearing a necklace of large pearls, 
opal earrings, brooches of turquoise and diamonds 
at random. This dame and the Red Cross nurse 
were forever kneeling and touching the marble 
with their foreheads, leaving me unpleasantly 
conspicuous for non-prostration. 

The rich service went on for hours, charming | 
eye and ear, and although our strained muscles | 


eyes gleamed through the large, round spectacles, | intervals, the emperor, empress and grand dukes | ached with standing, there was no wish to have | 
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it stop. The young emperor, dressed in uniform, 
stood continually, except when kneeling. The 
empress sat most of the time in a golden chair, 
the grand dukes and duchesses grouped behind 
her. She was very reverent, maintaining her 
perfect air of a@evotion until, at last, the doors 
of the iconostasis clashed together, the scarlet 
curtain was drawn within, the heavenly chanting 
sounded far away—and all was at an end. 

We saw the empress next day again, at the 
unveiling of a portrait statue of Emperor Nicholas 
I., the handsomest man of his day. 

There were other functions during the week, 
at all of which Alexandra Feodorovna passed 
and repassed to the admiration of beholders, but 
perhaps the best evidence we had of her dignity 
and self-control was during a little episode of the 
departure of their majesties from the city. 

We were in the balcony of a hotel in the 
Kreschatik, and below surged the same deliciously 
loyal and rejoicing crowd of townspeople and 
peasants who had been for a week féting every 
movement of the imperial pair. Along the cobble- 
stones of the thoroughfare, right into the midst 
of the people, galloped a couple of mounted 
Cossacks, making gestures to clear the way. 
Speedily the people were packed wpon the side- 
walks, and soldiers were stationed along the 
curbstone to keep them in place. 

Then a droshky rattled into view, the horse 
apparently on a dead run. Standing upright 
behind the driver, his eagle eye here, there, 
everywhere at once, was our handsome escort 
into the Vladimir Cathedral—the chief of the 
Kief police. As he passed, the mounted Cossacks 
fell into line behind him and rode away. Then 
came a few carriages, containing generals and 
courtiers, and lastly, a plain, open landau drawn 
by two fine horses—the emperor’s well-known 
especial Cossack seated beside the portly isrost- 
chik on the box. From the rear seat, the tsar 
and the tsaritsa, who was holding in her lap 
a huge bouquet of white flowers, bowed their 
acknowledgments of their people’s greeting. 

As they passed under our balcony, we saw a 
peasant woman, in the blue and red embroidered 
chemise and apron of the neighborhood, break 
away from the groups on the sidewalk and run 
out into the street, brandishing her arm, to meet 
the imperial carriage. The movement was so 
abrupt, that a thrill ran through us lookers-on. 
The sovereigns both started visibly, the emperor, 
always pale, growing even more pallid. 

While we held our breath, while the Cossacks 
ahead wheeled and galloped back to surround 
the carriage, we saw the young empress bowing 
and speaking to the peasant woman. Directly 
afterward, despite the guards, a flying wedge of 
people from the sidewalk shot out into the street, 
and shout upon shout for their majesties went 
up. It was, in reality, nothing but a spontaneous 
outburst of affection to their “Little Father and 
Mother.”” When the cortége passed, the street 
remaiged for some time black as a disturbed ant- 
heap, and everywhere crowds were hurrahing. 


Her Simplicity and Shyness. 


While in St. Petersburg we heard continual 
discussion of the character and habits of this 
German-born, English-bred empress. The 
Victorian simplicity of her bringing up was a 
source of astonishment to some of the great Slav 
ladies, who decried her custom of taking child 
and nurse upon all her journeys, and of super- 
intending closely the nursery details. Such a 
thing was very nice and pretty to look at and 
talk about, but a fatiguing example to be copied. 

Then, too, the shyness of the new empress was 
depressing. She was lively and humorous among 
her family, but upon her début in her husband’s 
court she dreaded going forward to face strangers, 
and would plead behind the scenes to be excused 
from it. “‘Must I go and speak to all those 
people?’’ she would exclaim, and at last proceed 
to fulfil her conventional duties with a timid 
manner and blushing countenance. Then her 
way of rising early—reading, studying, practising, 
walking— was a rebuke to the lazy and luxurious 
grandes dames of her court. 

Time has justified this charming lady in her 
manner of life. She is a happy wife and mother, 
a sane and sound influence in her generation. 
She inherits from her mother, Princess Alice, 
an ardent love of peace, and has no doubt exer- 
cised her power in this direction upon the husband 
who admires and loves her as she deserves. 

We who watch from oversea the life of Europe 
know that it is one thing for a sovereign to have 
magnificent opportunities, and quite another to 
use them for the whole world’s good. 


Some Fox Traits. 


S proverbial as the wisdom of the serpent, 
the harmlessness of the dove and the 
innocence of the lamb—which are not always 
apparent—is the cunning of the fox. We hear 
much of his craft in cheating the trap, of his 
tricks in misleading the hound and eluding the 
hunter, of his wanton slaying when he harries 
a flock of turkeys, which, by the way, do the 
farmer more harm in the destruction of crops 
than the fox does by his thefts. Yet in spite of 
these annoying traits, he is not without good and 
useful qualities. 
A friend of mine had a fox that he had raised 
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from cubhood, and that was as tame as a dog, does a fence or highway. But whatever man what quantities of pestiferous field-mice he | meant until to-day.” 
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She leaned back in the 


except that he would runaway if given the chance. | has touched he fears and avoids while the scent | destroys can deny his usefulness, and his grace | rocking-chair and wiped the moisture from her 


He was affectionate and would permit his master | 
to handle him like a pet dog, in return for which 
he took as great liberties with his master, diving 
into all his pockets in search of an old black | 
tobacco pipe. The flavor of this seemed to have | 
even more’charms for him than for the smoker, 
for the fox, if he got hold of it, chewed it up with 
the greatest avidity. 

I once took part in the hunting of a tame fox, 
but never think of it without shame. He had 
been reared in close companionship with some 
of the hounds, and was on terms of perfect 
intimacy with them. 

He was turned out and given about half a mile 
the start before the dogs were set upon his track, 
two of them being strangers to him. His 
untrained muscles did not serve to carry him 
very swiftly over the deep snow, and when he 
recognized the voices of his old comrades he made 
little attempt to get away, but presently sat, 
down and waited for them to come up. When 
the strange hounds reached him they at once 
began to worry him, and his old friends seemed 
disposed to join them. Their changed, unfriendly 
mien quite took the heart out of him ; he cowered 
abjectly, and gave himself up to the cruel death 
from which some of us barely saved him by 
coming to his rescue in the nick of time. 

Two of my friends wounded a fox, which the | 


‘* THERE’S A PIECE OF CUT GLASS IN 


hound then chased into a hole in a ledge. They 
set a trap inside and stopped up the entrance, 
expecting that hunger would force the animal 
to dig his way out, when he would be easily 
caught. 

Several days passed, however, and they con- 
eluded that the captive must have escaped 
through some passage which they had not been 
able to discover. 

They explored the ledge thoroughly, and found 
a crevice not more than two inches wide which 
communicated with the interior of the den. In 
this crevice, where the imprisoned fox could 
reach them with a paw, two field-mice had been 
placed. 

The next day the mice were gone. They 
were soon replaced by others, and then these 
disappeared. It was evident that some of the 
free foxes were aware of the situation of their 
unfortunate brother, and were keeping him 
supplied with food. 

When a fox cannot be killed fairly before he 
takes sanctuary in the bosom of the earth, it is 
decorous to respect the sanctity of his retreat. 
In this case it would have been the part of 
magnanimity to do so, but these hunters were 
quite without sentiment, and desired the pelt of 
the animal. They cut off the channel of supplies, 
and ina few days found the poor fellow in the 
trap. 

One cannot help feeling a certain degree of 
respect for the fox after having observed his 
devices for setting the hunters at fault, running 
through flocks of sheep or along a dusty road, 
and then making for a plowed field. He well 
knows the deodorizing qualities of dust and fresh 
earth. 

His face is a study in self-absorbed cunning as 
he picks his way cautiously over the bare rocks 
of a wind-blown ledge, or along the top of a 
fence; now retracing his careful steps half-way, 
and now making a long leap on one side or the 
other. 

The novice wastes his time if he sets traps for 
the fox in earth, ashes, chaff or snow. The 
clever animal may come near the trap, very 
likely will spring it, but his toes will not be 
between the jaws. He will eat the bait and 
departs with a poor opinion of a trapper who 
has tainted trap, covering and bait with telltale 
human scent. 

The fox cares nothing for the scent of iron, for 
he crosses a railroad track as fearlessly as he 


remains. 
No one who has observed his habits and knows 
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HE sun was shining squarely into her 
chamber when Dorothy Aldrich opened 
her eyes; that meant it had crept around 
the corner of the barn, and got up beyond the 


T 


horse-chestnut trees. Oh, how could she have 
slept so late—and on this morning of all morn- 
ings, too! At the thought of her mother, hard 
at work down-stairs, Dorothy gave a remorseful 
start, then dropped back upon her pillow. 

“Tt’s no use. I must wait a minute till my 
head stops spinning,” she murmured, wearily. 
“T’m thankful mother doesn’t know how weak 
and miserable I’ve been all the week; she would 





THAT BASKET YOU'RE CARRYING, YOUNG MAN,”’ 


give up her visit altogether if she did, and that 
would be dreadful.’’ 

Mrs. Aldrich was just moving the oatmeal to 
the back of the stove when Dorothy came into 
the kitchen. “Tired? No, indeed! I’mglad you 
took your time for once, without rushing,” she 
replied to her daughter’s somewhat hazy expla- 
nation. “But what makes you look so pale, 
dear? Don’t you feel well ?’’ 

“Yes—that is I shall, as soon as I’ve had a 
cup of coffee.’”’ Dorothy managed a very credi- 
table smile as she spoke. 

“Tsn’t coffee something of a dissipation for you, 
daughter?” asked Mr. Aldrich, coming through 
the entry. 

“Isn’t going away from home for a week 
something of a dissipation for you, father?”’ 
mimicked Dorothy, gaily. “No wonder I want to 
celebrate it in some way; such a thing has hardly 
happened before within my remembrance.’’ 

**You’re sure about Mahala Parker, aren’t 
you, Dolly?” put in Mrs. Aldrich. “I shouldn’t 
take one bit of comfort if I thought —”’ 

“Yes, I’m positive. Mahala says she won’t let 
‘any airthly thing’ keep her from coming every 
night till you get back. But even if she did fail 
us, aren’t Dan and I a trustworthy pair?” 
Dorothy sipped her coffee with a growing sense 
of security. She was going to be able to keep it 
up, after all; her father and mother would get 
away without suspecting how ill she felt. 

At nine o’clock the carriage was at the door. 
Dorothy, flushed and smiling, was tying a gray 
veil round her mother’s bonnet, and listening to 
her final instructions. 

“Don’t forget to skim the milk in good season, 
daughter, and turn those cheeses on the upper 
shelf every second day, won’t you? You’d 
better take a look at the others once in a while, 
too. I’m hoping they will bring a good price 
by and by, if nothing happens to them.” 
Mrs. Aldrich sighed, the unconscious, habitual 
sigh of a woman long accustomed to care and 
responsibility. 

**Now don’t go to worrying, mother dear. 
look out for everything almost as well as you 
could yourself. I haven’t grown up under your 
eye for nothing.” 

“All ready, mother!” called Mr. Aldrich. 

“There, I did mean to move my blackberry 
jelly out of the sun! Go right up and see to it, 
won’t you, before you do anything else ?’’ 

““Ready—ready !”’ came the second summons. 
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and beauty are a joy to the lover of nature. 
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| This time they were off. The last glimpse Dorothy 
had of them as they went down the hill showed 
her mother motioning frantically toward a row 


of sheets that were whitening on the grass in the | 


orchard. 


“She forgot to sprinkle them, poor dear—and | 


no wonder, when she had so much else to 
remember. How glad I am that they are both 
going to have a little rest !’’ 

There was no need of concealing her own 
weariness any longer; Dorothy’s steps lagged as 
she crossed the yard toward the orchard. 
give up now and lie down for an hour,” she said 
to herself. “There’s nobody to 
be frightened if I do—and, oh, 
how my head aches !’’ 


carefully as Mrs. Aldrich could 
have done, brushing 
leaves and straightening every 
corner that the wind had blown 
into wrinkles. But as she turned 
back to the house her glance 
wandered wistfully up the dusty 
road. Her brother had been gone 
for two hours on a business 
errand; he surely ought to be 
home before long now. She 
felt startled for the moment as 
another wave of dizziness swept 
over her; the sound of approach- 
ing wheels brought a sense of 
comfort and safety. 

It did not prove to be Dan, 
however—only one of the depot 
carriages. But it was stopping 
at the gate. 

By the time Dorothy reached 
the front door, a well-dressed 
elderly woman was coming up 
the path, fumbling in her pocket- 
book and talking briskly to the 


hackman. 
“Good morning!” she called 
out with cheerful emphasis. 


right, I suppose. Je says ’tis,” 
nodding over her shoulder. 

“Yes, my father’s name is Aldrich,” answered 
Dorothy. “Won’t you —” 

“Then you must be one of my niece’s daughters, 
and I’m right down glad to see you. It’s been 
hard work getting here, but I expect to enjoy it 
enough to make up for that.’”’ She had succeeded 
in counting out her fare, principally in pennies, 
but she was still facing Dorothy. 

“Fetch my things right in, young man!. I’ve 
found the place at last, and I guess I know pretty 
nearly how the Israelites felt when they got 

| through the Red Sea—that is, if they landed 
ankle-deep in dust. Haven’t you had any rain 
| at all here this summer, sissy ?’’ 

The driver smiled as he went back to his 
carriage. Dorothy was smiling, too, but she felt 
more and more bewildered. Who in the world 
was this frank, voluble old lady? And the 
boxes and bundles that were piling up by the 
gate—could it be that they were all coming into 
the house? 


forehead. 

Dorothy promptly brought the desired glass of 
water, after which she went out to the storeroom 
and arranged an appetizing tray of sandwiches, 
iced milk and apple turnovers. 

“Dear old soul. She must belong somewhere. 
if it isn’t here,’”’ she mused, cutting the bread into 
the thinnest of slices. “She’s made a mistake, 

but she shall have a good time while she’s finding 
| it out. I only hope I can hold out to get dinner; 
| after that Dan will be here. The dear boy will 
| talk with her and give me a chance to rest.’’ 

| “You must be the oldest daughter,” remarked 
the stranger over her sandwiches. “I don’t 
know but you’re about as old as your mother 
was when she was married, for that matter.’’ 

“Not quite,” laughed Dorothy. “ButIam the 
oldest child. There are only two of us. My 
name is Dorothy, and my —’’ 

“Dorothy? Why, I should have said ‘twas 
| Lydia. What made me feel so sure ‘twas 
Lydia, I wonder? I must have mixed you up 
| somehow or other with Jotham’s daughters: | 

thought one of them was Dorothy. You don’ 


| favor your mother much in looks, do you ?”’ 


“T can | 


| set eyes on her for a good many years. 
She sprinkled the sheets as | 


“No, I’m more like the Aldriches. Mother j; 
fair, you know.” She rather hoped as she said 
it that the statement would meet with contra 
diction; if it did, the way might be opened to 
clearing up the mystery. 

“She was, as a girl, fair as a lily, but 1 haven't 
Weil, 
sissy,—or Dorothy, perhaps I'd better call you,— 


| have you studied it out yet who I am?” 


off the | 


“This is the Aldrich place all | 


Dorothy shook her head. 

“T don’t know as I ought to feel disappointed 
if you haven’t. But I’m your mother’s aunt; 
only by marriage, to be sure, although I’ve always 
felt to her as if she’d been my own niece. You've 
heard her speak of her Uncle Ephraim and her 
Aunt Sarah often enough, I’ll warrant.’’ 

Dorothy was on the point of exclaiming, “I 
never heard her speak of them!’’ but she checked 
herself. It would have been cruel to disappoint 
that happy, expectant face. Besides, names were 
easily forgotten, and there were so many of her 
mother’s relatives whom she had never seen. 
There had been an Uncle John, she was sure— 
and an Uncle Thomas. They had a younger 
brother; could his name have been Ephraim? 
Perhaps Dan would remember. 

So Dorothy smiled and tried to look interested. 
A heavy weight seemed to be settling slowly 
across her forehead; it was all she could do to 
keep track of her thoughts, they were beginning 
to hurry so from one subject to another. 

She wondered if this problematical Uncle 
Ephraim was still alive. What would be the best 
way to find out? “Are you a widow?” might 
sound a trifle abrupt, and if a hysterical laugh 
should overcome her while she was asking 

“Did you ever hear your mother tell,’ came 
the voice from the rocking-chair, ‘“‘about the time 
she hid in our china closet, and I turned the key 
and went to bed without knowing she was there ?”’ 

Dorothy’s last doubt vanished. “Yes!” she 
exclaimed, indescribably relieved. ‘We've all 
heard that story; only I thought it was the cellar 
door, and that grandfather locked it.’ 

“Likely as not that happened, too; she was 
forever getting into some kind of a pickle. But 
her grandfather wasn’t there the time I mean. 
Of course you know about Ephraim’s scaring 
her almost out of her senses the night he dressed 
up as Santa Claus. Never before nor since did 
I hear a young one screech as she did.” 

Dorothy laughed until the tears came. Know 
about it—why, of course she did! She seemed 
to know everything now upon the instant. It 
was all‘right and just as it should be. She was 
remembering whatever she was expected to 
remember—except Uncle Ephraim’s name. [but 
it really didn’t matter, since she had known 
immediately that there had been a third uncle. 


| Any one was liable to forget a name. 


| There’s a piece of cut glass in that basket | 


| you’re carrying, young man, and mind you don’t 
upset the flower-pot. I haven’t brought my 
handsomest rose-bush all the way from Aurora 


to have it smashed to pieces at the last minute. | 


Now where’s your mother, dear? ”’—this to 
| Dorothy. “I’m just aching to see her.” 

Poor Dorothy had to admit that her mother was 
|away from home. A shade of disappointment 
| crept over the stranger’s face. “I never once 
thought of that,’ she said, regretfully. ‘Never 
mind—I like your looks first rate, sissy; you and 
I can visit together till your mother gets back.’ 

By this time the last parcel had been deposited 
in the entry, and with a feeling akin to dismay 
Dorothy saw the gate close behind the hackman’s 
departing figure. 

**You’ll think me very stupid, I’m afraid,” 
she began, reluctantly. ‘To tell you the truth, I 
don’t quite understand who you are yet, but 
come into the house, where it is cooler, and we 
can soon straighten out the tangle.” 

“Yes, indeed!” returned her visitor, buoyantly. 
“Just let me get my things off and have a drink 


of cold water, and I’ll explain things to you | 


pretty quick.” 

She followed Dorothy into the sitting-room, 
| pulling off her gloves and throwing bonnet and 
shawl upon the sofa. “I’ve heard folks say 
before now that the worst of the heat was 
generally bottled up and sent to this part of the 
| country, but I never understood what they 


It crossed her mind more than once that she 
ought to take her guest up to the spare room, but 
somehow her feet were beginning to feel as weak 
and dizzy as her head. 

“That was the fali my husband died; you 
must have been about sixteen then, Dorothy.” 

Uncle Ephraim was dead, then—if there had 
ever been an Uncle Ephraim. Dorothy bit her 
lips hard, rising unsteadily. ‘Don’t you want 
to come up-stairs, Aunt —’”’ 

“Why don’t you call me Aunt Sarah? Your 
mother always did.” 

“Because you’re not Aunt Sarah! You’re— 
you’re— Aunt— Amos!” the forgotten nate 
flashing all at once before her bewildered cou- 
sciousness. “No, you’re not, either. I’ve done 


| the best I could, but I don’t know who you are! 
If only my mother would—” Her outstretched 


hands groped helplessly before her, and she 
remembered nothing more. 

A good many anxious days went by before she 
was herself again; days during which she d wed 
and dreamed almost continually, yet seldom lost 
the fevered consciousness of unrest and pain. 

Just when she first felt the loving pressure of 
her mother’s arms she could not tell; but alter- 
ward, waking or sleeping, she never missed her 
presence. Once she was sure that she heard her 


mother’s voice, although nobody seemed to be in 
sight. ‘Yes, she has always been just so ul sel- 
fish, poor little thing! 
keep on doing for the rest of us till — 


To think that we’ve let her 
** Dorothy 
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ancied her mother was crying, and wondered | 
| use denying it. 
left, and ’twas natural that Ephraim’s folks 


aguely why; then, caring little even for that, 
-he went to sleep again. 

Wearily as the time dragged for them all, her 
ickness did not prove to be a long one. At the 
nd of three weeks she was declared conva- 

scent; after that time she began to exchange 
ver bed for the sofa, and even to sit up for an 
«casional half-hour. 

Long before this she had grown accustomed 
) seeing Aunt Sarah in the room. Her ways 
vere pleasant, too, and Dorothy felt sure that she 
vas going to like her, but she was still puzzled. 
Her recollections of the first day of her illness 
were the merest jumble, but she had a dim notion 

that there was something peculiar connected 
with Aunt Sarah’s coming. 

“Did you know her, mother?’’ she asked one 
night with languid curiosity, and was entirely 
satisfied with the quiet, ‘Not at first. I did 
afterward,” that answered the question. 


Two days later Dorothy thought her way to | 


another phase of the situation. 

“Who sent for mother, Aunt Sarah ?’’ 

“Dan’l did.” 

“Were you frightened about me?’’ 

“Not the least bit of it, after 1 got hold of 
some good fresh thoroughwort and wormwood. 
Dan’l was, though. He couldn’t rest till he’d 
got his father and mother back home, and that 
was all there was to it. I told him there wasn’t 
any sense in hurrying them; I could take care 
of you, and between us I guessed we could do 
the work without letting either the cheese or the 
chickens come to grief. But the boy was scared, 
and I had to give in to him.” 

She left the room, to return a little later with 
Mrs. Aldrich’s mending-basket. There was a 
touch of embarrassment in her manner now, 
although she was evidently trying not to betray 
it. “I suppose I might as well own up, Dorothy, 
that I’m no relation to you,” she began. “Your 
mother promised not to say anything about it, 
because I wanted to tell you myself; and there’s 
considerable else that I want to tell you, too. 

Dorothy looked gratifyingly astonished. 

“T got out at the wrong depot the day I came 
here, and ’twas a wonder I found anybody of 
the name I was after. I felt pretty cheap about 
it at first. It seemed so stupid to half-bring up 
a girl as you might say, and then lose track of 
her till I’d actually forgotten her husband’s 
Christian name—but that’s just what I’d done.” 

“How did you find out your mistake?” 
hazarded Dorothy. ‘‘Did I —” 

“You! I should rather think not. 
as I can see, you’d take in a housebreaker if he 
asked you to, and treat him like a king into the 
bargain. No, *twas Dan’l; and by the time he 
got at the rights of it, we had enough to do taking 
care of you without bothering our heads over 
relationship.” 

She was talking in an easy, indifferent tone, 
examining one stocking after another, and 
running her needle experimentally through the 
thin places. But Dorothy might have seen that 
the eyes behind the big steel-bowed spectacles 
were shining with an expression that was far 


from indifferent. “‘I went over to Jason Aldrich’s | 


after you began to get better. They live about 
twenty miles from here—left this place years ago, 
we found when we made inquiries.’’ 

“So that’s how it came about.’’ Dorothy won- 
dered why “Aunt Sarah’’ had not remained with 
her friends when she had found them. 

“T found Elizabeth — that’s the niece your 
mother turned out not to be—and had a good 
long talk with her. She didn’t remember me 
quite as quick as you did, Dorothy, but she did 
pretty well upon the whole. She said she was 


real glad to see me, too. Of course their family | 


was expensive, and every extra one meant just 
so much more, no matter how willing people 
were. But she was glad I’d come, all the same, 
and wanted me to stay for a little visit.” 

“Are you in earnest? Did she really put it 
that way ?” 

“Unless I misunderstood her. I made out 
from what she said that the girls had a good deal 
of company, off and on; their rooms were pretty 
apt to be full, but she guessed she could stow me 
away somewhere for a few nights. I told her 
there wouldn’t be any necessity for that; said I 
Was stopping for a while in these parts, and just 
tan in to get a look at her. She was pleasanter 
than ever after that. When I was coming away 
she hinted that she could help me more or less in 
the way of clothes, if I was handy about making 
things over. She hoped I’d come again—said I 


must Come again, anyway; she wanted to have | 


another talk about old times.” 

“And that was the china closet and Santa 
Claus girl!’? groaned Dorothy. “What did you 
Say to her, Aunt Sarah ?” 

Oh, I was as sociable as she was, and I did 
feel pleased to see Elizabeth. I couldn’t help 
feeling pleased. She’s kin in a way, and her 
wucle and I used to be real fond of her. But 
there were a few things I didn’t think best to tell 
h Ephraim left me tolerably forehanded— 
tiat’s one thing; and I’ve come on here a good 
deal more to find out what I can do for other 
foll:s than to wheedle them into doing for me— 
that’s another.” 


The Aldriches were by no means “ fore- | 


hanced,” but no thought of this fact presented 

itself to the mind of the girl who was listening. 
“It was too bad!”? she murmured, pityingly. 

“How disappointed you must have been!” 


So far | 
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“T was rather upset at first, Dorothy; it’s no 
There’s none of my own family 


should seem a little nearer than anybody else. 
But after all, I don’t know. Perhaps He ‘setteth 
the solitary in families’ is just as true now as it 
ever was. I’m beginning to think that maybe 
He has set me in one of the families. If He has, 
Dorothy,”—she was winking hard to keep back 
the tears,—‘‘ you are the instrument He has 
chosen to do it with.” 

A flood of crimson swept the pallor from 
Dorothy’s face. “I ?’’ she repeated, breathlessly. 

“Nobody else! Now if you go to getting 
excited I can’t tell you the rest of it.” 

“I’m not excited. I’m—only—interested.” 

“Well, we’ve got the mortgage fixed up all 
right, and your father and mother are as tickled 
as two children; that’s the next piece of news 
I’m aiming to tell you.” 

“But how did you know about the mortgage ?”’ 

“You told me yourself, when you were as crazy 
as a loon—too crazy to keep anything back, thank 
goodness. The doctor may talk about malaria, 
and keep on giving you quinine from now till 
Christmas if he wants to; *twas sheer out-and-out 
worry that broke you down, and nothing more 
nor less. You might as well leave off worrying 
now, Dorothy. I wanted to free the place 
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altogether, but your father wouldn’t hear to it; 


and when he’s allowed to scrimp and pinch to 
pay me interest, he’ll know it, Dorothy!” 

“You good—good woman!” Dorothy fell to 
crying weakly. “I don’t know how to thank 
you, nor how —” 

“Now stop that!” commanded Aunt Sarah. 
“Don’t spoil my story! I said just now that I 
hadn’t anybody of my own left, and so far as the 
law’s concerned, I haven’t. But that’s no reason 
I should run any risks with what property 
Ephraim left me ; it’s all the more reason why I 
shouldn’t. I thought it out till I’d made up my 
mind, and yesterday I went down to Lawyer 
Whittemore’s and had my will made. It sounds 
sort of ridiculous come to read it over—wills 
generally do, for that matter. It’s as full of 
‘seized’ and ‘possessed of’ and ‘the aforesaid’ as 
that pincushion is of pins; but it gives every 
dollar that’s left when I’m through with it to the 
girl that reached out her hand to me without 
asking any questions, and waited upon me and 
made me feel at home till she dropped down 
doing it. Perhaps ’twasn’t anything great to do 
—I don’t say ‘twas; it suited me, that’s all. 
And now, Dorothy Aldrich, you may sit there 
and cry all you’ve a mind to. I’ve had my say, 
and I’m satisfied.” 
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is as dangerous as some people assert. 

Of course, with a good helmsman, the 
sport is, most of the time, reasonably safe. But 
although it is not necessary to have smooth ice, 
you must, for safety, have it free from cracks, 
holes and weak spots. 

When snow on the surface has been drifted in 
patches, thawed and frozen again, the travelling 
is especially exciting, because the boat gathers a 
tremendous speed on the smooth intervening 
spaces, and strikes the drift in front with effects 
varying according to the condition of the snow. 

If the drift be soft and heavy, the speed may 
be gradually checked, but if it has been frozen 
hard after a thaw, you will feel yourself mounting, 
flying, bounding along the top of it, while 
your three-cornered raft creaks and bends 
under you till you think that everything is 
going to collapse, and that nothing will be 
left but splinters and torn canvas. 

Yet it is not in drifts that the 
danger lies, and what happens when 
a boat runs into a hole need not be 
explained. Your worst discomfiture 
suddenly arrives when the rear 
steering skate drops into a narrow 
erack which is running nearly 
parallel with your course. 

When this happens while you are 
travelling at anything between forty 
and seventy miles an hour, it is 
simply impossible to say what your 
boat will do or where the crew will 
be tossed. 

These cracks in the ice 
appear after intense cold 
has caused expansions and 
pressures, or when wave- 
motion in the water under- 
neath has been making 
slight upheavals. A light 
and evenly deposited fall 
of snow sometimes covers 
them so that no skill or 
good sight can prevent an 
accident. 

Because of its tideless, 
and often currentless, 
condition, the bay of Toronto, Canada, offers 
particularly good facilities for ice-boating; and 
there the sport has perhaps a larger number 


N”:: every one will believe that ice-boating 
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| of devotees than anywhere else in the world. 


After good zero weather, the checks which the 
pastime there receives are chiefly when swells 
from Lake Ontario break up the ice during an 
easterly storm, or when a heavy fall of snow 
casts a veritable wet blanket over everything. 
To leave unprotected or unmarked the holes 


| from which ice has been sawed out for use has 


been made criminal offence at Toronto, and these 
spots are not now to be feared as they once were. 
But between two points of the island which 
project toward the city a dangerous strip of bad 
ice is sometimes formed by the wind and lake 
swells forcing the main bay ice a short distance 
away from that between the two points of land. 

When the space of water thus left by the 
parting of the thick ice freezes over lightly during 
the night, a trap for ice-boats is formed by 
nature. In one of these traps I nearly lost my 
life, a good many years ago. 

I was skating west ward against a heavy breeze, 
when a Mr. Gagnier, with whom I had had some 
good ice-boat racing, came whizzing along on his 
craft, swirled up in the wind and hailed me. 
After I got aboard, we took several turns about 
the bay. With the full sail set, we had all the 











“THE SECOND OR THIRD BUTTON OF MY COAT CAUGHT ON 


OF IT, AND THERE ANCHORED ME."’ 


wind we could stagger under. Some of the time 
we travelled on two skates, with the third or 
windward skate rising in the air in a way that 
would have meant an upset if Gagnier had been 
less expert. 

We found the sport so pleasant that we 
proposed to go to Parkinson’s Hotel, on the 
island, for dinner, and continue our sailing in 
the afternoon. I spoke about the bad strip of 
ice said to lie between the two points, but Gagnier 
said he had already crossed it that morning, and 
as he was accustomed to sail every day when the 
ice was good, I thought he must know all about 
it. So we started the sheet a trifle, and on a 
wind slightly forward of abeam, we rushed 
off to the south with a speed like that of the 
cannon-ball which carries Jules Verne’s heroes 
to the moon. 

As we were going at least sixty miles an hour, 
and much faster than the wind,—a statement 
which ice-boaters will understand,— we soon saw 
the strip of doubtful-looking ice ahead of us. I 
was wishing we were safely over it, when all at 
once I heard a loud “‘ripping’’ sound, and felt 
myself pitched forward. After that, all was a 
blank. 

The ice-boat tore a large hole through the thin 
ice, which was no doubt made larger as the craft 
upset. Gagnier, being perhaps better propped 
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|than I to resist the catapult-like force of the 
so we’ve had the mortgage transferred to me, | 


sudden stoppage, was rolled, rather than thrown, 
into the water. After clambering out on the 
upturned ice-boat, he began to look for me, so he 
told me afterward. 

One glance informed him that I had been 
thrown into the hole and had rot comeup. Like 
all good sailors, he was quick at expedients. 
Hastily coiling the main-sheet on his arm, he let 
himself down into the water again, to feel about 
for me with his feet, under the ice. 

When I was thrown forward I was stunned 
by striking my head against something. I did 
not feel myself entering the water, nor do T know 
how long I was there. Gagnier’s story shows 
that I was there some time. 

When consciousness was returning, my first 
sensation was, of course, the cold of the water. 
I suppose nature gives to all people an abnormally 
intense alertness during moments of danger. At 
any rate, I realized instantly that I had sunk far 
below the surface, and that my only chance for 
life was to get out by the hole in the ice through 
which I had entered. 

I threw back my head and saw that the lightest 
spot was directly over me. The next moment, 
with a few rapid strokes, I regained the surface 
and tried to clamber out. 

I had come up with my back to the overturned 
ice-boat, which I do not remember seeing, and 
was trying to pull myself out on the thin ice, 
which broke three times and let me down again 
into the water after I thought I was well on the 
way toward escape. 

Gagnier was at the other side of the upturned 
boat, feeling round for me with his legs under 
the ice. As I had forgotten all about him in my 
own efforts, and as he could not see me trying to 
get out, I was having my bath all to myself. 

If the reader will remember my experiences at 
this time, he will find them useful should he ever 
fali through the ice and have difficulty in climbing 
out. I was clad in heavy winter clothing, with 
a fur cap pulled down to 
my eyes. Neither my thick 
pea-jacket nor the skates 
on my feet improved my 
swimming. But these are 
not the things which drown 
a swimmer in the position 
I oceupied. It is the second 
or third button of his out- 
side coat which drowns 
him. 

Any one accustomed to 
boys’ games in the water 
“an, with a sudden simul- 
taneous pull with his hands 
and kick of his feet, lift 
himself so far clear of the 
water as to rest part of 
his chest on the ice. But 
the trouble is that you can 
get no farther. 

You paw the glasslike 

surface, without being able 
to get the slightest pur- 
chase on it. Kicking your 
feet backward in the water 
is equally fruitless, for it 
serves only to break the 
ice on which you are rest- 
ing. 
In this way I broke it and slipped back into 
the water three times in the most annoying way : 
and each time I made the necessary plunge and 
got my chest up on the ice, the second or third 
button of my coat caught on the edge of it, and 
there anchored me. 

What I did was this: I was wearing woolen 
gloves, and while I rested as high as I could get 
on the ice and moved my legs so as to keep them 
at the surface of the water, I laid my gloved 
hands on the ice and let them freeze there. 

The wool took a slight hold almost at once, 
and gave me the small amount of purchase I 
needed to clear myself of the anchoring button 
and slide up out of the water. I then kept 
myself flat on the ice, with limbs outspread so 
as to distribute the weight of my body; and in 
this ridiculous but useful position managed to 
slide over to the solid ice without breaking 
through again. 

After first feeling the cold of the water, I had, 
while immersed, no farther sensation of it, noi 
had I any doubt of my ability to climb out. But 
it must be confessed that, while doing well 
enough in my own way, my excitement made 
me entirely forget the ice-boat behind me, and 
the fact that it would have been much easier to 
climb out on it. If there had been any current in 
the water below, I could never have emerged 
from the hole through which I sank. 

The strangest thing about these narrow escapes 
is the rather absurd exhilaration that comes 
immediately after them. Standing in a zero 
wind, as the other ice-boats gathered round us 
like a flock of gulls, I knew no feeling of cold, 
but only an intense desire for a little more 
ice-boating to keep up the excitement. 

I found, though, that at the time I was hurled 
from the ice-boat some sharp substance had cut 
through my thick fur cap and given me a scalp 
wound, which was bleeding. I knew, too, that it 
was dangerous to stay out in wet clothes. So one 
of the winged birds flew with me across the 
intervening mile to the city, where I ran home, 
and arrived in time for dinner, still filled with the 
singular hilarity of escape, 
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Current Topics. 


The first lesson for a mule-trainer, says a 
writer in an agricultural journal, is to learn to 
govern himself. Strike out ‘“‘mule-trainer’ and 
insert ‘‘public school-teacher,”’ and the statement 
is equally true and far more important. 

The chief chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture, who has long been an enthusiast on 
the subject of pure foods, says in a recent 
magazine article: “The great evils of our time | 
and country are not intemperance, bribery and | 
trusts, but the frying-pan, bicarbonate of soda | 
and pie.’’ 


The next Pan-American conference | 
will be held in the City of Mexico on October | 
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=> |by what might be considered an unimportant | yet, when business improves, be little the worse | open to the trade of all nations on equal terms, 


change. The scale might be turned in a long | for his temporary economy ; but for the boy or | and that there should be no seizures of Chinese 
and close contest in favor of the rubber-heeled | girl who is kept away from college the loss is | territory—are incorporated in this agreement. 


men, and the map of Europe altered. 

Kipling’s advice to England “not to hustle 
the East’’ applies to home reformers. Some 
months ago a New England society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals sent to Porto Rico a 
large number of circulars. A special paragraph 
referred to the cruelty of using a frosty bit in 
horses’ mouths, and advised warming it carefully. 
Inasmuch as most of the people had never even 
seen ice, the advice was somewhat misplaced. 

A good many years ago some clever Yankee 
built a house in sections, took it around the 
Horn, and set it up in Hawaii over a carefully 
made cellar. The cellar still exists, a monument 
to the inappropriate. It is a good place for 
centipedes to build their homes, but beyond that 
as useless as an ice-chest in Greenland. The old 
maxim 

Find out men’s want and need 

And meet them there, 
has lost none of its force. Those who neglect it 
cannot complain if people laugh at them. 


22d next, by an invitation of the Mexican} 


government, which has been generally accepted. | 
Like the celebrated conference held in Wash- | 
ington eleven years ago, the purpose of the 
gathering will be to promote closer commercial 
and other relations between the several nations 
of the hemisphere. 


The latest exposition of rural mail deliv- 
ery in the United States is the remarkable route 
extending three thousand miles beyond the reach 
of the mail-boats in Alaska. The carriers are 


descendants of reindeer imported from Siberia | 


in 1892, of which there are now twenty large 
herds in Alaska, notwithstanding frequent news- 
paper assertions that the reindeer are all dead. 


South America, in strictest accuracy, should 
have been named “Southeastern America,’’ it 
lies so far east of the northern continent. The 
southern half of the west coast of South America 
is on nearly the same meridian as New York. 
This eastern position of the southern continent 
has an important relation to modern commerce. 
It greatly benefits English merchantmen who 
are in competition with our own for South 
American trade. Our ships have to go half- 
way to Europe to get to Rio de Janeiro. 

Public sentiment will generally approve 
the action of the New York sheriff who recently 
arrested a “lady cyclist.” She was trying to 
cover three thousand miles in quicker time than 
that distance had ever been ridden before, and 
when the sheriff interfered had already covered 
twenty-six hundred miles in less than twelve 
days. She was in such a pitiable condition that 
people living near the scene of her riding made 
complaint. 
such a person as a criminal, but any one who 
knows no better than to impose such a strain 
upon her own health, if not upon her life, is 
better off in custody than out of it. 


A Massachusetts physician recently 
gave an amusing illustration of the dread some 
people have of fresh air in their sleeping-rooms. 
In the western part of the state a few years ago 
lived a family who were accustomed to keep 
doors and windows all tightly closed. The head 
of the house was a carpenter, and one fall under- 
took to remodel a part of his dwelling. The task 
was not completed when winter set in, and the 


It may not be necessary to regard | 
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PROCRASTINATION. 


| Little duties still put off will end in “never done,” 
| “By and by is soon enough” has ruined many a one. 
Old Rhyme. 
or 


Campaign Work. 


O a considerable army of men the end of a 
cf presidential campaign brings the first in- 

terval of rest after months of the most 
strenuous exertion. 

This army is made up of the national com- 
mittees of the great political parties and the 
thousands of men who execute their orders. The 
extent and variety of the work which it does is 
known to few even of the voters whom it 
influences, and figures from the headquarters of 
two of the great political parties are worth study. 

First the “stump speaker.”” On the Republi- 
can staff this year there were more than six 
| thousand speakers, who delivered—so the Chicago 
| Times-Herald estimates—an average of seven 

thousand speeches every day. The Democratic 
committee had five thousand .three hundred 
| speakers, averaging four thousand five hundred 
speeches a night. 

Campaign literature comes next. It includes 
every kind of reading-matter which can influence 
|a voter. It is printed in enormous quantities 
‘and distributed broadcast, but never fortuitously. 
| Of President McKinley’s letter of acceptance, 
| three million seven hundred thousand copies 
| were printed, in eight different languages. Of 
| Mr. Bryan’s speeches at Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago, eleven million four hundred thou- 
sand copies were printed, in nine or ten languages. 

In addition to documents of this sort are 
pamphlets designed to answer special questions, 
to meet definite arguments or to influence voters 
in particular parts of the country. There are 


also the posters bearing portraits of the candidates | 


or pictures calculated to arouse enthusiasm or 

| Stimulate thought. The whole number of docu- 
ments printed by the Republican National 

Committee was seventy, of which eighty million 

copies were distributed; by the Democratic 

National Committee, one hundred and fifty-eight, 

| of which twenty-five million copies were sent out. 
Not even here does the work stop. Country 

| papers are supplied with ‘‘patent insides’’ or 
“plate matter,’ bands are hired, special trains 


complete. The golden moment passes forever. 
Yet even those who have had to face this 
disappointment should not despair. The colleges 
all hold out both hands to worthy and determined 
students; and for those to whom four years of 
study are impossible, there are special courses, 
| “university extension’’ lectures and home study 
opportunities unknown a generation ago. 


| 
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THE WEARY QUEST. 


They soon grow old who grope for gold 
In marts where all is bought and sold. 
| U. P. Cranch. 
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| The Coming “Short Session.” 


LTHOUGH representatives in Congress 
A have now been chosen in all the states, 
the men recently elected are not those 
who will assemble in Washington on December 
| 3d. The old Congress, which was elected two 
years ago, will hold its second—the “short’’— 
| session. Unless an extraordinary session should 
| be called, the new representatives will not enter 
upon their duties until December, 1901. This 
peculiar feature of our political calendar is a relic 
of the days of slow communication and of still 
slower travel. 
But the Congress which meets in the last few 
months of*in old administration is in a position 
to do valuable work. It need not greatly fear 


“political considerations,” since every member | 


knows whether he is to remain in Congress or 
not, and nothing that he can now do will change 
the result. The next election is so far away that 
it is much easier to vote on honest convictions, 
regardless of so-called ‘“‘expediency.”” The pres- 
idential election, too, is so remote that neither 
party ought to feel greatly the strain of a future 
trial. 

Congress is fully organized, and can begin its 
work at once, precisely as if it were meeting 
after a holiday. Legislation stands where the 
last session left it, whereas in a new Congress 
everything must begin anew. The readiness for 
work, and the silencing, partially at least, of the 
voice of political expediency, make it possible, 
during the “short session,’”’ which comes on 
alternate years, to do an amount of useful work 
out of proportion to its length. 
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Authors in Parliament. 


NGLISH men of letters seem to find noth- 
F ing incongruous in literary and political 
activities. In the new Parliament just 
chosen there are not only a number of journal- 
ists and newspaper proprietors, such as Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, but not a few authors of wide 
reputation. 

Mr. John Morley, who has just published a 
life of Oliver Cromwell and is busily engaged 
| upon a life of Mr. Gladstone; Mr. W. H. H. 
| Lecky, one of the most distinguished of contem- 
ey historians; Mr. James Bryce, whose 
history of “The American Commonwealth” has 

won wide appreciation in the United States for 
its candor and accuracy; and Sir R. C. Jebb, 
| the Oxford professor and author of a noteworthy 
| translation of Sophocles, are among the older 
| group who served in the old Parliament and have 
| been reélected tothe new. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, 


family, to their horror, had to endure an amount chartered, painters of transparencies employed, | the government leader in the House of Commons, 


of fresh air that filled them with alarm. The 
wife, speaking about it afterward, said she 


torchlight processions organized and equipped. 


As to what all this costs, no authoritative 
| 


has written books of essays and philosophical 
discussion, and might write more if politics did 


“didn’t know how they could have stood it if it | figures are available; but The World’s Work | not keep him busy. 


hadn’t happened that they were all in better 
health than usual.’’ 


A recent magazine contains a remarkable 
picture of a wild white-footed mouse nursing her 
four young ones. 


so pleasant that they are worth retelling. 
owner of the camera was walking in the woods 
with a friend, when he came upon the interesting 
family group. The frightened mother instantly 
disappeared, and could not be found even after 
the most careful search. 


was found in the pocket of one of them. 
that the young ones would die, the photographer 
ran back two miles with the old mouse in his 
hand, and the charming picture referred to repre- 
sents the first meeting of the reunited family. 

A regimental physician in the French 
army has investigated the effect upon soldiers of 
regular marching in disciplined bodies. The 
uniformity of the soldier’s step causes the indef- 
inite repetition of a shock of the brain and bones, 
and consequently the mode of motion is far 
more deleterious than an irregular walk. He 
attributes the peculiar aches and pains of the 
men to the fact that the same parts of the body 
receive the series of shocks. What does the 
doctor suggest by way of relief? Experiments 
have shown that his plan is efficacious. The 
device is simple: A rubber heel for all military 
boots. The brain-jar and other unfavorable 
sensations are so diminished as to give the 
infantrymen a new lease of activity. The rel- 
ative efficiency of the army may thus be increased 


It was only when the | 
two men reached home that the little creature | 
Fearing | 


estimates the amount spent in the campaign just 
closed, by the two great parties, as five million 
dollars; and the entire cost of the campaign, 
including Congressional, gubernatorial and lesser 
canvasses, as not less than twenty million dollars. 


It is a reproduction of a! 
photograph made from life under circumstances | 
The | 
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A Permanent Investment. 


NE of the most noticeable things in Amer- 
O ican life during the last two or three 
years has been the large increase in the 
number of college students. For the country at 
large those years have been prosperous ones ; for 
some parts of the country unusually prosperous ; 


and therefore a larger number of parents find | 


| themselves able to give their sons and daughters 
| the advantage of a liberal education. 
It is exceedingly pleasant to find prosperity 
thus reflecting itself as promptly and as generally 
| in the higher life as in the mere material well- 
| being with which the years of fatness are more 
| commonly associated. 
| is the American faith in education and how eager 


American parents are, when the conditions of | 


| life grow temporarily easier, to give their children 
| a dowry which no financial panic can disturb. 
Not only is the number of college students 
increasing, but the proportion of those who pay 
their own way is also gaining; a fact which, in 


| training is coming more and more to be perceived. 
during prosperous times is cheerful news, the 


decrease during a period of depression carries 
something of pathos with it. 





It shows how persistent | 


| itself, shows how the value of an academic | 


But if the increase in the number of students | 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, one of the brightest of | 


| living essayists, whose delicate humor enlivened 
debates in the old Parliament, will be missed in 
the new. He gave up a safe constituency to 
contest a difficult one, and was defeated. Mr. 
Barrie, author of many well-known novels, and 
Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, better known in 
literature by the first two-thirds of his real name, 
were announced as candidates, but withdrew 
| on account of ill health; and Dr. A. Conan 
| Doyle, the creator of “Sherlock Holmes,” was 
pense because the constituency to which he 
| appealed preferred a Liberal to a Conservative. 
| But the list of younger authors elected includes 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, the successful novelist; Mr. 
Henry Norman, author of books of travel in the 
| far East; and Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
| who is known both as a war correspondent and 
as a writer of excellent books descriptive of 
military campaigns. 
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The Anglo-German Agreement. 


N essential condition to effective action by 
the powers at Pekin is the removal of 
grounds of mutual distrust. So long as 

England or Germany or Russia or any other 
power might be suspected of a design to advance 
its own interests at the expense of the others, 
real coéperation in securing common ends would 
be impossible. 

The agreement between England and Germany 
| goes far to remove such suspicions and to clear 
| the air. The principles for which the United 





| The two powers pledge themselves to observe 
these principles, and especially not to make use 
|of the complications in China to secure any 
territorial advantages. They go farther, and 
declare that, in case another power should make 
use of the complications to obtain such territorial 
advantages “‘under any form whatever,’’ the 
| two powers reserve to themselves “the right to 
| come to a preliminary understanding regarding 
| the eventual step to be taken for the protection 
of their own interests in China.’’ 

This means that, in the event indicated, the 
two powers will take joint action. But to what 
}end? It cannot be meant that if another power 
| helps itself to Chinese territory or shuts the doors 
| to trade, England and Germany will do likewise, 
| for those are the very things which they pledge 
| themselves not to do. The phrase is vague, as 
| diplomatic phrases often are, but it seems to 
| mean that if any power takes the course indi- 
| cated, it will be in face of the joint opposition of 
| England and Germany. It would be hasty to 
call this a threat, but it is a notice “to whom it 
may concern” that England and Germany pledge 
themselves to subordinate separate interests to 
| the common good, and that they expect other 
powers to do the same. If the general opinion 
| of the world regards this admonition as speciall, 
| directed at Russia, it is because the separate 
military operations of Russia in Manchuria have 
been on a scale to justify suspicion. 
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A Mischievous Middy. 


R. PARK BENJAMIN’S recent history of 
M the United States Naval Academy is full 
of the kind of information in which 
readers delight, and which dry-as-dust historians 
scorn. Solid facts are vivified by accompanying 
anecdote and tradition, giving glimpses of the life 
of the American midshipman and his successor, 
the naval cadet, from the Revolution to the Spanish 
War. They show him to have been always gallant, 
always lively, and always very mucb of a boy 
even under serious circumstances. 

One characteristic tale is told of Rear-Admiral 
Francis Gregory when a midshipman, during the 
War of 1812. 

He attempted single-handed to blow up a British 
frigate in the St. Lawrence by means of a torpedo. 

| Clad only in his underelothes, with a cord long 
| enough to reach across the river fastened by one 
end round his neck and attached at the other to 
the torpedo, he swam to the vessel. 

Although belated by being swept far out of his 
| course, he at length reached her, scrambled up on 
| her rudder, drew up his torpedo and had begun to 
| attach it, when he heard the boatswain’s pipe: 

“All hands up anchor!” 

That meant failure, for she would be under 
weigh before he could finish, and then his under- 
taking would be impossible; so he slipped back 

| into the water unperceived, and still towing his 
dangerous companion, swam back to the Amer- 
ican shore. 

“That was the heroic part of the undertaking,” 
says Mr. Benjamin; “the boy part followed. He 

| was obliged to remain in concealment until night- 
| fall, and during the interval he ruminated in 
disgust upon the failure of his expedition until he 
|made up his mind he would get some personal 
| gratification, if nothing else, out of it. 

“So, having discovered an abandoned lime-kiln 
near by, he lugged his torpedo there, packed in 
stones and brick over it, and in the silence of 
night fired it! The consternation which the terrific 
explosion created throughout the surrounding 
country was immense, and the keen enjoyment 
thereof by Midshipman Gregory went far to 
console him for his earlier disappointment.” 
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Notable Reception. 


OT all the famous spots in London owe their 
N interest to antiquity and to the accumu- 
lated associations of centuries. A new 
building dedicated but a few weeks ago, in the 
thoroughfare known as Newington Butts, 
| famous in every Christian land. It is Spurgeon’s 

Metropolitan Tabernacle, rebuilt upon the foun 
| dations of the old Tabernacle destroyed two years 
ago by fire. The architect of the new building is 
the son of the architect of the old, and the churci 
is still “Spurgeon’s,” for “Son Tom” of the famous 
Charles Spurgeon reigns and preaches in his stea« 

The great Spurgeon had so imbued his co 
gregation with his own hatred of debt that in 
rebuilding there was no resort to loans or mort 
gages. The new Tabernacle, like the old, is clea: 
of debt. The raising of the building fund, two 
hundred thousand dollars, in so short a time is 
full of story. 

After the fire, a part of the historic old Bibi 
always used by Charles Spurgeon was found i 
the ruins. Its blackened leaves were separat: 
| by a treasury expert, and distributed among tl 
non-conformist clergymen of England. On mos 
of the pages at least one verse was still legib! 
This was used as a text by the sympathet 
minister so fortunate as to possess it, and tlic 
results of the day’s collection sent to the buildin 
fund. 

The most notable contribution, however, w: 
planned and collected by Mrs. Charles Spurge 
herself. For twenty-five years this devoted lad 
has been a sufferer, bedridden or confined to ‘ 
| invalid’s chair. Last February she proposed 

see “her people,” and in spite of her age, feeb 
| ness and doctor’s protests, her chair was carrie! 
| to the storied platform, the swarming workn 
| Were sent away, and the congregation came in. 

Shopkeepers shut up their stores to be presel) 
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“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and | 


»yastor’s widow, took her hand and left in it a! 
. world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 


do you know what a | 


sealed envelope. For two hours this procession | 


passed, and at the end nearly forty thousand 


her. 

Who, seeing or reading the incident, could fail to 
be touched by it or gather from it a hint for the 
nour? More men and women fail from under- 
estimation of their powers than from overestima- 
tion. If they believed more in their own individual 
initiative they would make more out of their lives. 

“Our resources!” 
Great. “They are what we ourselves can do— 
limitations of sex, age, place, purse, notwith- 
standing!” 


* 
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HOW NATIONS MAKE MONEY. 


The Russian government won a unique reputa- 
tion for enterprise when it made a small fortune 
out of the Crimean War. For months after the 
end of the war old iron, shot and shell were picked 
up round Sebastopol. For a time there was a 
regular trade, thousands of tons of metal being 
sold. It was too good a chance to be missed, and 
the government stepped in between buyers and 
sellers with a tax of twelve cents per hundred- 
weight. When the last shot had been picked up 
and disposed of, the treasury had reaped a little 
harvest of seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Humorists have had a great deal to say about 
the taxation of bachelors. Such a tax would not 
be altogether novel. It is already in operation in 
Hesse. There the government draws a little extra 
revenue by taxing bachelors twenty-five per cent. 
more than married men. The result of the law, 
which was only enacted something over a year 
ago, has been that many well-to-do bachelors have 
emigrated to Prussia. 

Greece has found a way of raising money on 
amusements without a direct tax. The govern- 
ment has a monopoly in playing-cards, and from 
this source draws a considerable annual income. 
Paris is glad to increase its revenue by a few 
dollars a year by the cultivation of a little state 
orchard in the Luxembourg Gardens, just as it 
takes its share of the profits of the Eiffel Tower. 

To the snow of heaven the Prince of Palermo 
owes most of his wealth, for he has a monopoly of 
it. The snow is brought at night in baskets from 
the mountains of Sicily, and is shipped to the towns 
and sold for refrigerating purposes. 

The Sutton Urban Council in England keeps 
down taxes by the industry of growing pepper- 
mint. Last year about seven hundred and thirty 
dollars was saved to the ratepayers by selling 
peppermint grown on a sewage farm. 


—_—_—_—«-¢ »—____—_ 


POOR BELSHAZZAR. 


A well-known missionary, the Rev. C. T. Brady, 
says that once, having been left in charge of the 
cathedral, he preached on Belshazzar, a subject 
which fascinated him, and which alone had the 
power to inspire him to extemporaneous speaking. 

The next Sunday he began his tour of missionary 
work. He preached on Belshazzar in the morning, 
and made him do duty again at night at the next 
station. On Tuesday he went to a third place, 
and intoxicated with his previous success, used 
the overworked Assyrian again. After the service 
a gentleman stepped up to him, shook hands and 
said: 

“That is a very fine sermon of yours.” 

The preacher was flattered, and ventured to 
hope that it had done his hearer good. 

“Yes,” said the other, “it has. I thought it was 
a fine sermon when I heard it first, two Sundays 
ago. I liked it better when [ heard it last Sunday 


morning, and as I happened to be in the town | 


where you preached Sunday night, I heard it 
there also. When I made this town—I am a 
travelling man—and heard that you were to 
preach, I thought I would come round and see if 
I couldn’t meet my old friend: I have liked it 
better at each hearing,” he continued, with a 
merry twinkle of his eye. “Won’t you let me 
know when and where you are going to offer it 
again?” 

The preacher, in shame and confusion, owned 
that Belshazzar was his only extemporaneous 
sermon, and therefore his best beloved. The con- 
fession delighted the hearer even more than the 
rest of the joke had done, and the two became 
the best of friends. 

sut Mr. Brady owns that he has scarcely dared 
to use Belshazzar since. He is afraid of getting 
the Belshazzar habit. 


a eee ane 


FIRST RECOGNITION. 


The first reading of the “Scarlet Letter’ has 
been told in T. W. Higginson’s book of essays, 
“Contemporaries.” The reading was given to 
the author’s dearest critic, his wife. During the 
eulire winter when he was at work upon the book 
he seemed oppressed by some secret anxiety. 

“There was a knot in his forehead all the time,” 
Said Mrs. Hawthorne. 


Vinally, one evening he went to her, and said | 


that he had written something which he would 
like to read aloud. The work amounted to very 
little, but still he would like to read it. All that 
ey ning he read, but as the romance was unfinished 
at bedtime, his wife made no comments, knowing 
that he disliked criticism until one had heard the 
Whole, 

the next night he read again, and now her 
Slispense grew so unendurable that, in the midst 
of \ moving scene, she sank from her low stool to 
thy floor, pressed her hands to her ears, and 
declared that she could not bear to hear it. 

!'awthorne put down the manuscript, and looked 
at her in amazement. 
«an? You really feel it so much?” he asked. 
‘Tien there must be something in it.” 

the next day the manuscript was delivered to 
the publisher, and on the following morning Mr. 
James T. Fields, the publisher, appeared at the 
aul\or’s door. When he was admitted, he caught 
the little boy of the family in his arms, and asked: 


exclaimed Frederick the | 


He had sat up all night to read the manuscript, 


| After his interview with the publisher, Hawthorne 
came down-stairs with a firm step and walked 
| about, his face illumined by new hope and vigor. 

| The world had found him out. 
at the door. 





A Beautiful Gift 


| To Companion Subscribers. 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 
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|The Youth’s Companion Calendar for | 


a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. a 


The large portrait 


1901 is in the form of 


J. Paul Selinger. 
a 


against a background of 


nettes of the months 


is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 


size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as 
permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 

is published exclusively 
by The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 





THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 





Our Club List for 1901, 


| Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
|may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
| sent to any address upon request. 





FILLED ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


The trials of librarians in city libraries have 
been often cited; those of the guardians of small 
country libraries are of a different character, but 
require perhaps the exercise of even greater 
patience. 

“Ma wants you should pick her out a book,” 
said a freckle-faced girl to the bright young 
woman in charge of the free library of a New 
England village; ‘and she don’t want a serious 
one, she says, nor she don’t want a love story, 
without it’s founded on fact. Nor of course she 
don’t want anything she’s ever read before.” 
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AN OFFER 


From Harper & Brothers. 





Here is an‘exceptional opportunity for 
you to become a subscriber to HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. It is only open 
for a short time, as on December 1st the 
MAGAZINE will be restored to its former 
price—$4.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. 

If you want the strongest serials, the 
best stories, the best descriptive and most 
timely special articles, the keenest literary 
reviews, and the finest illustrations in both 
black-and-white and color, this offer will 
interest you. 

Here is the proposition—it holds only 
until December Ist: 

Send $3.00 now and we will send you 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR FOURTEEN 
MonTHS, beginning with the November 
number. You will thus obtain for THREE 
DoLLArs what will cost you or anybody 
else Four DOLLARS AND SEVENTY 
CENTs after December Ist. 

If you want to subscribe to either 
HARPER’S WEEKLY or HARPER’S BAZAR, 
another offer is presented: 

Send $4.00, designating which of these 
you want, and we will enter you as a 
subscriber till January 1, 1902, beginning 
at the time you write—in other words, 
you will get the remaining numbers of 
this year free till January. Address, 
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Manufacturers’ Special 


Offer. 
Fine Pearl- Handled 
Penholder, with Solid 


Sterling Silver Fittings, 
and Pearl Blade Paper 
Cutter, with Solid Ster- 
ling Silver Handle — 
both in a Handsome 
Plush-Lined Box. 

This cut is one-third size of articles. 
Sent to any addrezs prepaid for 
50c., coin or 2-ct. stamps. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 


of Gold and Silver Jewelry and 
novelties sent Sree. 
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For the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles. 


THE IMPROVED 


“ Never-Break” “ Sled-Skates.”’ 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
6,7, 8and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. if your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 
ordering state length of shoe. 


In 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 








The librarian tapped her pencil thoughtfully on | 


the desk, without a trace of the despair which a 


chance listener to this dialogue expected to see | 


on her face. 

“Nor she don’t want anything that’s chopped 
up into short stories, she says,” continued the 
gil, bent on the librarian’s further enlightenment, 
| “and she wants consider’ble going on, and a lot of 
| pictures, ma does. And she told me partic’lar to 

say she didn’t want no di’lec’ stories; she says 
she knows well enough how folks in the country 


Still the librarian thoughtfully tapped her pencil, 
apparently waiting for further instructions. 

“She wants a real sensible book, the kind 
grandma likes and I like, too,” volunteered ‘‘ma’s” 

|; emissary; then suddenly she leaned over the 

librarian. “Say,” she whispered, hoarsely, “if 
there’s one of the Roberson Cruzo books in, ma 
said you’d better gimme that.” 

“Certainly,” said the librarian, pleasantly, and 
a moment later the well-thumbed copy of the 
famous adventures had changed hands, and the 
happy possessor of it departed wreathed in smiles. 


“ BARRY.” 


“Barry,” the most famous of the dogs attached 

to the hospice of St. Bernard, is dead, and the 

| manner of his taking off was peculiarly sad. He 

| had bounded toward a distressed traveller, open- 

mouthed, after the manner of his kind when 

heated or after prolonged exertion, and the man, 
mistakenly alarmed at his aspect, killed him. 


He had, during his existence of ten years, 
rescued forty lives from imminent death, and one 
incident in his career is especially memorable. 

In one of his life-saving expeditions, he discov- 
ered a little me! senseless in the snow, and fast 
succumbing to h 
death. He licked the face and hands of the child 

| till he had warmed him into consciousness. Then, 

crouching, he in dumbly eloquent ways induced 

| him to mount, and thus seated, the hospitable 
welcome and succor of the monastery were happily 
reached. 

Barry is to have a monument erected to his 
memory, and there are names thus commemorated 
far less worthy humanity’s regard than his. 


SERIOUS MATTER. 


The wit of Tom Corwin, a prominent figure in 
legal and political circles years ago, formed the 
theme of many a story. 


One day Mr. Corwin met a political opponent 
with whom he promptly fell into a discussion, in 
the course of which he constantly referred to the 
Whig party as if it were still in existence. 

“Don’t you know the old Whig party is dead?” 
at last exclaimed his acquaintance, with evident 
| irritation. “Horace Greeley killed it, and it’s 
| dead and buried.” 
| “Certainly,” said Mr. Corwin, with much solem- 
| nity, “and I am one of its graves, sir, and not to 
| be trampled on!” 


at fatal slumber which precedes | 


or in any other. 
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Listen to the Harp Aeolian 
Stop of an 


ESTEY 


ORGAN and notice how quickly 
you find yourself in the woods 
with the wind blowing through 
Other stops are just 
as realistic. Send for Catalogue. 
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| THE BEST & 
fo -psellla Leona 


i | r 
OME skies may be gloomy, 
Some moments be sad, 
But everywhere, always, 
Some souls must be glad; 
For true is the saying 
Proclaimed by the seer,— 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 





Each day finds a hero, 
Each day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to some one 
A joy without taint; 
Though it may not be my turn 
Or yours that is near,— 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


The calendar sparkles 

With days that have brought 
Some prize that was hoped for, 

Some good that was sought; 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear,— 

“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


No sun ever rises, 
But brings joy behind, } 
No sorrow in fetters 
The whole earth can bind; 
How selfish our fretting, 
How narrow our fear,— 
“Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


——_ oe 


Aunt Betsy’s Prayer-Meeting. 


HE had outlived most of her 
own nephews and nieces, and 
had long been “Aunt Betsy” 
to the whole New England 
village. A single woman, 
she had devoted herself to 
those countless duties for the 
performance of which, appar- 
ently, God permits some of 

the best women to remain unmarried. But her 

days of activity were past, and Aunt Betsy was | 
an undisguised burden in a helpless old age. | 
Blindness added itself to her other infirmities, 
and she was too old to learn any of the arts by 
which the younger blind make one sense com- | 
pensate for the loss of another. She could not 
fail to know that she was a burden. 
In hundreds of New England homes, a half 
century ago, hung a pair of colored pictures in | 
which the lives of man and woman, respectively, 
were set forth under the analogy of a series of 
ascending and descending steps, with couplets 
below commenting on each decade. Aunt Betsy 
could not fail, as she grew older, to see her own 
condition in the picture of the frail, tottering, 
bent little old woman of eighty still two steps 
from the bottom, and with the verse below : 


A useless cumberer of the earth, 
From house to house they send her forth. 


She had been sent from house to house since 
she was eighty, and she was over ninety now. 
One door after another closed behind her, never 
to reopen. Poverty here, sickness there, death 
youder, narrowed the circle of homes where she 
could be cared for, and Aunt Betsy faced that 
dreadful thing the very name of which is a 
terror to the thrifty and self-reliant. She spared 
others the necessity of telling her. 

“Don’t try to hinder me,” she said. “I’ve 
taken it to God, and had it out with Him. I’m 
going to the poorhouse!” 

But a subscription paper went round, and a| 
home opened to her. People could not bear to 
see Aunt Betsy in the poorhouse; and after the 
home was secured, contributions for her support 
were not hard to find. But she knew that she 
was a burden, and she longed for death. 

It was then that they arranged the prayer- | 
meeting for her. She had not been to church | 
for so long, and she missed it so much and talked | 
so much about it, that they brought the church | 
to her. The three ministers of the village came, 
and some of the old people, and the young ones | 
came to sing, and the house was filled. Aunt) 
Betsy’s shaking voice joined in the old hymns; 
she said her feeble amen after each prayer. 
Truly, it was a great event in her cramped life. 

Many of those who came brought money, but 
that was not all. By a beautiful conspiracy it 
had been arranged that every one should remind 
Aunt Betsy of some good thing she had done, 
and thus make the present kindness of her 
friends seem only a just recompense. And so 
at the close of the meeting she found herself 
overwhelmed by the memories of forgotten 
kindnesses. 

The guests had gone home, and those who 
cared for her turned to find Aunt Betsy in a 
little heap in her stiff old chair with the straight 
back and short rockers. She was unconscious, 
and they at first thought dead. But they restored 
her at last, and her first words were, “They— 
praised—me—too much !’’ 

On the memory of that meeting Aunt Betsy | 











| swarm of fireflies,—the lanterns ome 


| years. 


| durin 


|The Weather Bureau could 


| down the St. Lawrence valley, was marked 
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lived her few remaining months. They had 
praised her, and it warmed her heart with a joy 
that she carried into heaven. Those who were 
with her to the last, and those who shared in the 
meeting, learned a lesson never to be forgotten, 
of the value of Christian kindness to the aged 
and helpless. 
or 


Launching the Lanterns. 


Ghostly Japan,” says that he was fortu- 


| 
| 


occasion, when mounted on Cincinnati and | 
accompanied by a staff officer, he said: 
“Babcock, I wish you would dismount and see 


what is the matter with the bay’s leg. : 

“I think, general, that looking after Cincinnati 
had better wait,” replied the officer. ‘It is simply 
murder for us to sit here.” 

“Very well,” said Grant. “If you do not want 
to see to it, I will.” : 

Dismounting, he quickly untwisted a piece of 
wire that had begun to eat into his charger’s flesh, 
and as he moved forward he remarked to the 
colonel: 

“When you have a horse that you value, never 
take any risks with him. Had that wire been 


been ruined for life.’’ 
All this time they were under a hot and deadly | 


We LAFCADIO HEARN, in his book, “In | left there a little longer, Cincinnati would have 


nate enough to be at Yaidzu during the | 
three days of the ‘‘Festival of the Dead,” although | 


he missed a part of the prettiest sight of all, the 
beautiful farewell ceremony of the third and last 
day. In many parts of Japan the spirits are 
furnished with miniature ships for their voyage— 
little models of junks or fishing craft, each con- 
taining offerings of food and water and kindled 
incense, and also a tiny lantern or lamp, if the 
ghost ship is to be despatched at night. At 
Yaidzu, however, only lanterns are set afloat. 
The author says: 

I was told that the lanterns would be launched 
after dark, and midnight being the customary 
hour elsewhere, I supposed that it was the hour 
of farewell at Yaidzualso. I therefore rashly 
indulged in a nap after supper, expecting to wake 
up in time for the spectacle. But by ten o’clock 
when I went down to the beach, all was over, an 
everybody had gone home. 


| intense 


! 


Over the water I saw something like a long | 


out to 
sea in procession,—but they were already too far 
off to be distinguished except as points of colored 
light. I was much disappointed, and felt that I 
had lazily missed an opportunity which —_ 
never return, for the old “Bon” customs are dying 


rapidly. 

fn another moment, however, it occurred to me 
that I could very well venture to swim out to the 
lights. They were moving slowly. I dropped my 
robe on the beach and plunged in. 

The sea was calm and beautifully phosphores- 
cent. Every stroke kindled a stream of yellow 
fire. I swam fast and overtook the last of the 
lantern fleet much sooner than I had expected. 
I felt that it would be unkind to interfere with the 
little embarkations, or to divert them from their 
silent course, so I contented myself with keeping 
close to one of them and studying its details. 

The structure was very simple. The bottom 
was a piece of thick plank, perfectly square, and 
measured about ten inches across. Each one of 
its corners supported a slender stick about sixteen 
inches high, and these four uprights, united above 
by crosspieces, sustained the paper sides. Upon 
the point of a long nail driven u 
center of the bottom was fixed a lighted candle. 
The top was left open. : 

The four sides represented five different colors, 
blue, yellow, red, white and black, the five colors 
symbolizing ether, wind, fire, water and earth, 
the five Buddhist elements which are metaphysi- 
cally identified with the five Buddhas. One paper 
= was red, one yellow and one blue, while the 
ourth was divided between black and white. 
= the lantern there was only the flickering 
candle. 


| in Galveston in early September is contrib- 
uted to The Companion by one of the most eminent 
of American meteorologists. 


Every rtion of our Atlantic coast, from 
Brownsville to Hatteras, is liable to be swept by 
a West Indian hurricane at least once in fifty 
Although the center of such a whirlwind 
may appear to move erratically, yet it obeys the 
laws of mechanics as perfectly as a spinning top 
does when it first goes to sleep and then wakes 
up to ramble around over the floor. The Galves- 
ton hurricane vom | have been a on Sep- 
tember 6th somewhere in the Gulf of Mexico, but 
it woke > on the 7th and wandered slowly off in 
the direction of that unfortunate city. 

The Weather Bureau map, based on a few 


«+ 
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The Galveston Hurricane. 


| stations on the Gulf coast, could only give a gen- 


eral idea of the dangerous proximity of the storm 

the peceoens four days, but on the 7th and 
8th the official in Galveston, Mr. v 
warned every one that the center would pass near 
by, on the east and south sides of the city, and 
advised all to move to the highest places available. 
redict and warn, but 
— could avert the whirlwind or the destruc- 

ve tide. 

The general course by which the center of this 
hurricane passed from the Caribbean Sea to 
Texas, and then northward to Lake Michigan — 
several unusual irregularities. It had passed 
north over Havana, and seemed to be bound for 
South Carolina, but suddenly turned and moved 
very slowly westward. 

hen great whirls advance bodily, with much 
less than the daily rate of progress proper to their 


through the | 


fire, but fortunately ye gree 

Grant rarely permitted anybody but himself to 
mount Cincinnati. Two exceptions were recalled 
by the writer. The late Admiral Ammen, who 
saved Grant from drowning when a lad, rode the 
horse when he visited City Point, and a little later 
President Lincoln mounted him. The admiral’s 
comment upon the steed was, “I have never seen 
his equal.” ‘Nor have I,” replied Grant. 

After Lee’s surrender Cincinnati was retired, 
and enjoyed many years of rest and comfort at 
Ammendale, Maryland. The end came ——- 
anaccident. The horse stepped into a blind ditch, 
and in extricating himself broke a fore leg. The 
— caused him to limp round all night 
in a cirele. It was deemed best to shoot him, and 
he was buried where he fell. | 








Y little window tropics, set with palm, 
With bright geranium and cactus rare, 

And frail exotics from a warmer air, 
That mock our Northern winter with your balm, 
And smile at storms that spare your indoor calm! 
You breathe of summer, though the trees are bare, 
Though shines the sun on snow and icy glare, 
And winds are hoarse from their loud-swelling 

psalm. 
In little here you bring the sunny South, 
Where all the year the grass waves in the field 
And on the bough the orange-blossom clings. 
The sunbeams are the words upon your mouth, 
By which the law of beauty is revealed, 
That summer still is at the heart of things. 


tee 


He Gave Notice. 


HETHER or not the famous saying is a 

true one, that “no man is a hero to his 

valet,” it is at least certain that not all 

American social aspirants can fulfil the ideals of 
an English butler. 

There is an American lady, a great social 

favorite, who has won the confidence of a dignified 

English butler named Higgins. He has never 


| been in her employ, but he was at one time in the 








HE following scientific account of the hurri- | 
cane which wrought such awful destruction | served in England. 


| 
| 
| 


| pu 


| lady beheld the an: 
I. N. Cline, | 


location, they do so in very erratic paths, that at | 


present defy prediction. sually hurricanes die 
away as they enter the dry atmosphere of Texas. 
but this one held on, and although it diminishe 

on the 9th and 10th, yet it revived sufficiently to 
become a severe storm on Lake Michigan. 

Its remarkable course and tenacity of life are 
directly traceable to the unusual extent and 
westerly location of the great area of high pres- 
sure that covers the Atlantic under the Tropic of 
Capricorn. But this area is one of the essential 


features of what is known as the general circula- | 


tion of the atmosphere; therefore, we attribute 
all the peculiarities of the storms and the weather 
of the past summer to wide-spread general pertur- 
bations in the circulation of the whole atmosphere. 


a 


General Grant’s ‘‘ Cincinnati.”’ 


N an article on “Famous War-Horses,” Gen. 
| James Grant Wilson tells how carefully 
General Grant looked after the welfare of his 
famous steed Cincinnati. The horse was a gift 
from a namesake of his own, a man in no way 
connected with him. 

After his victory at Chattanooga General Grant 
was ordered to Cincinnati to meet the Secretary 
of War. While there he received from a confirmed 
invalid of his own name an urgent request that he 
would call at his house. The sick man met him 
with the words: “General Grant, I have not long 
to live, and I wish to present you with my most 
valued possession, a horse that has no superior in 
the United States. 
attached to the gift—that you will always treat 
him kindly and never part with him.” 

Grant accepted the horse, and called him Cin- 
einnati. i 


great endurance, and the general rode him almost 
constantly in the Wilderness campaign. On one 


service of an acquaintance of hers, where he 
attracted her attention whenever she called by 
pon her as “my no ” At length she 
corrected him, and he excused himself by alleging 
a natural slip of the tongue, owing to her resem- 
blance to “Lady ’Untingford,” whom he had 


After a time he left his place, and “Lady ’Unting- 
ford’s” double did not see him for several years. 
Then one day she and her husband, who held a 
municipal office, attended, for reasons of policy 
and gratitude, a large dinner Ps by a wealthy 
but uncultured man who had recently become 
prominent through his public beneficence. 

The dinner was magnificent, but the host was 
not at home amid his elegance. His table manners 


were extraordinary. He tucked his napkin into | 


his neck; he hopelessly mixed and misused the 
implements laid out for the various courses; he 
his whole hand into the finger-glass and 
scrubbed it with the bit of lemon. 

Of course his guests ignored these trifling errors, 
but there was one person present who did not. 
Looking up just as the innocent giver of the feast 
had done some especial violence to etiquette, the 
lished eye of Higgins 
reproachfully upon his master. Then he saw her, 
and his distress increased; he knew she was 
accustomed to “igh life,’ and would know just 


how terrible were the unfortunate man’s mistakes. | 
All through the long meal Higgins kept glancing | 
from his employer to her, with wrath, mortification | 


and entreaty in his look. His misery was piteous. 
The lady was finally unable to keep her mirth out 
of her eyes, which danced with fun. 

In a happy moment Higgins perceived it; he 
realized that the affair was passing off as a joke; 
and in the immense relief of the discovery, with 
his eye still upon her, he solemnly and unmistak- 
ably winked! 

As the guests passed out when it was over, he 
found a chance to whisper confidentially, while 
holding open a door: 

Beg pardon, my oe. It was hall so 
’ighly humorous, my lady—mum; but your lady- 
ship can see as Mr. Blank is quite himpossible! 
It’s a good place, but I leaves to-morrow. I cawn’t 
stand the egradation, my lady—mum!” 


or 


Lions on the Stairs. 


GAME of hide-and-seek with a party of lions 

A was once played at the house of the late 

Charles Jamrach, in London. The partic- 

ulars of the affair are related in Mr. Bartlett’s 
“Life Among Wild Beasts at the Zoo.” 


Three small, emaciated lion cubs had been 
purchased by Mr. Jamrach, who, in order to give 
them leisure to recover health and strength, had 
them conveyed to a small room at the top of the 
house, the windows of the room being barricaded 
inside with strong iron netting. 

The animals were placed under the care of Mr. 
Jamrach’s principal assistant, Clarke, who fed 
and attended to them so well that they rapidly 
improved in condition. | 

ith three or four establishments on his hands, 
Mr. Jamrach had not much time to think of the 


| cubs, and hardly remembered that they were in | 


| was necessary for Clarke to go to the docks. 


There is a single condition | 


| Stairease leadin 


He was a superb, spirited animal of | 


the house. There came a day, however, when it 
AS 
he must be absent all day, he reminded his master 
that the lions up-stairs had to be fed. 

“All — said Jamrach. “I'll feed them.” 

Later in the day he went up-stairs, carryin 
the lions’ food. Upon his opening the door an 
entering the room, the three lions—to his: aston- 
ishment almost full grown—took fright at the sight 
of a stranger, and before he could recover himself 
they rushed past him and blundered headlong 
down-stairs. 

Fearing that the door at the bottom of the 
into the parlor might be open, 
and that his wife might be terrified if the lions | 
should rush into the room, Mr. Jamrach called: 

“Mary! Mary! The lions are coming down- 
stairs!’ 

Mrs. Jamrach shut the door in time to prevent | 


| coming ; 
e, 


fixed | 


| fort, Belfast, 
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their entrance. In the door was a glass panei 
which enabled her to see into the small passage 
at the foot of the stairs, where the lions wer: 
standing. It was an awkward position and she 
watched the animals with great anxiety. 

In a few minutes she saw them begin to ascend 
the stairs. It was now her turn to do the warning. 
Her husband — not know that they wer 

so, quietly opening the door, she called 
“Char they’re coming up-stairs!” 

Being unprepared to meet them, Jamrach bea 
a hasty retreat. He heard them growling savagely 
and thought best to secure himself by takitiy 
possession of their former quarters and shuttin, 
the door. 

Here he meditated on his predicament, and 
presently heard the animals starting down again 

hereupon he thought of his wife, and opening 
the door shouted another caution. Soon it was 
the wife’s turn to do the warning, and so the crie 
went back and forth: “Mary, they are coming 
down!” “Charlie, they are coming up!” 

When this performance had been repeate: 
several times, the lions grew tired of ascendiny 
and descending. Finding no means of exit, the, 
took matters into their own hands by possessin; 
themselves of a bedroom on the second floo: 
Thereupon Jamrach cautiously descended to shut 
them in, and the game was over. 

The lions remained in their new quarters unti 
Clarke returned and coaxed them back to thei: 
own habitation on the top floor. 


——___—<4-@- 





Jack’s Growl. 


HE author of “From Edinburgh to tl 
| Antarctic,” writing of the sailor’s habit 0) 
grumbling, says: “‘The dinners are all tlie 
same; that is to say, Monday’s dinners are al! 
alike, and what we have to-day, we shall hav- 
this day six months hence. Jack’s forefather thi. 
day a hundred years ago had the same menu, ati! 
made the same uncomplimentary remarks about 
the dishes; and a hundred years hence on this 
day Jack’s children will growl over their salt 
horse and plumless duff.” The author also tells 
this “yarn” to illustrate that Jack’s habit of 
grumbling can’t be cured and must be endured: 


Once upon a time there lived a skipper whose 
wife said to him that if she went to sea the poor 
men would never find fault with their food. Her 
husband took her with him on a voyage, and the 
rood er attended to the cooking in the galley 
rerseu. 

The scouse was thick with fresh vegetables, the 
bread was white and without weevils, the meat 
was geod and the duff was almost half plums; 
but still the men growled. 

Then the skipper’s wife thought of the hens she 
had brought on board to lay eggs for her husband's 
breakfast. She took them out of the coop, wrung 
their necks with her own fair hands, plucked 
them, roasted them, and sent them to the fore- 
castle on the cabin china. 

“Now the men,” she said to herself, “will know 
how much we think of their comfort.” 

At eight bells she stole forward to the fore- 
scuttle to listen to the praise of her skill as a 
cook. She looked down the hatch, and saw a big, 
black fist plunge a fork into the hen, and heard a 
hoarse voice growl, “I say, Bill, what d’ye think 
this ’ere bloody fowl died of?” 


* 
> 


Why Did They Miss? 


UNTERS’ tales rarely make mention of 
H poor shots and failures, and a story which 

depicts the remarkable ill success of some 
famous shots in California a few years ago is 
therefore all the more interesting. The narrator, 
Mr. Frank Marryat, terms the incident the one 
marvelous tale in his book, “Mountains and Mole- 
hills.” In former times it would have passed for 
a miracle. 


Three of us were out at_midday in search of 
venison in the Santa Rosa Valley. The sky was 
cloudless and the sun blazing hot. Making for a 
| shady thicket, we unexpectedly started a doe in 
| the long grass. She was out of range before we 
could raise a gun, but there still remained a fawn. 
The pretty innocent stood perfectly still, gazing 
at us. Our larder was bare, and we could not 
afford to be merciful. 

The fawn stood motionless as I advanced a few 
paces and took, as I fancied, deadly aim. | 
missed, and still it did not move. The others 
fired, and missed also. 

From the same distance — about seventy -five 

ards—we fired each four bullets without success. 

till the fawn moved but a pace or two, and our 
rifle ammunition was exhausted. 

I then crept up to the fawn, and within twenty 
paces fired twice at it with my pistol. Then, 
unharmed, it quietly walked away in search of its 
mother. 

We looked at each other in surprise. Fourteen 
shots within seventy paces of a motionless deer! 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” was one man’s comment. 
“Crack shots!” 
| We could not explain it, unless the rarefaction 
of the air had made the deer seem nearer than it 

was. 


| 
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Something Like a Hint. 


WORTHLESS old vagabond had annoyed 
| A the good people of a Western town for 
| several years. He had been arrested for 
drunkenness and vagrancy times without number, 
but to no purpose. Moral suasion had been tried 
upon him without effect. He steadily grew worse. 


An impromptu vigilance committee was for! ied 
one day by a lot of citizens whose patience liad 
become exhausted, and while they deprecaict 

| mob violence, they agreed in the opinion th 
was time to shift the burden of this particu: 

| vagabond upon some other place. 

ecordingly they went to his lodgings one hi- 

lifted him Up put him on a rail, rode him to 
outskirts of the town, dumped him into a shal' 
creek, and left him there, with the injunction | 
it would be safest for him to get out on the fari‘ic 
side and keep moving. 

“By gum!” he mumbled, as he crawled 01 
the bank, scraped the mud from his clothes 
looked back at the vanishing “regulators. 
don’t b’lieve they want me to live in this |) ~" 
any longer!” 















Answers to Puzzles in Last Numbe:. 


1. C-ra-B, O-do-R, W-he-Y, P-is-A, E-1'- 
R-un-T—Cowper, Bryant. 

2. 1. Capuchin. 2. Workmanship. 3. 
ship. 

8. Jackson, Lawrence, Warren, Ithaca, F 
Rome, Dublin, Thebes, To 
Lyons, Andover, Perth, Cork, Hanover, DP 
Berlin, Sidney, Portland, Wheeling, Mobile 
or, Sparta, ‘Springfield, Green Bay, Da 
thens, Madrid, aterloo, Hartford, De 
Florence, Naples, Tripoli, Orange, Salem, E! 
Venice, Reading, Corinth, Paris, London, Os: 


Penn.an- 


‘rank- 
do, 
er, 
ine 
on, 
ver, 
iva, 


go. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























Twine-Box. 
Get a deep box three and a half inches square by two and a 


half deep, one in which the cover comes over the whole sides. | 


Make a hole in center of cover 
and work an eyelet in a ten- 
inch square of silk. Place this 
silk over the cover, having the 
eyelet over the hole. Fold 
as shown in the 
diagram, turn up 
_ the raw edgesand 2 
paste inside the 
cover. Put a ball of twine in 
the box, putting the end through the hole in the top to match. 





= 
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Photograph Frame. 


Have a piece of glass cut the size of a circular 
photograph. Makea circle of covered bonnet-wire 
a little smaller than the rim of the glass. To this 
sew alternate roses of half-inch pink satin ribbon 
and green satin ribbon of the same width, cut and 
frayed to resemble leaves. Four pieces of narrow 
ribbon are fastened to the wire, at top, at bottom 
and at each end. Place the glass, then the picture, 
over the circle of wire, and tie the ribbons together 
at the back to hold everything in position. 





Cover for Medicine Glass. 


Cut from stiff cardboard two circles 
of four and one-half inches diameter. 
Cut a little larger circle of oil-silk and 
cover one for bottom, neatly pasting 
down the edges. In a similar way 
cover the other for top with fancy silk 
or pattern cotton. In this card make 
a hole in the center and put through 
it the blind eye of a round pearl 
button. Sew it securely on the back, 
as this forms the handle. Glue these two 

= cards carefully together. 
If neatly done this is 
sufficient, but a finish can be made of fine | 
silk cord sewed carefully to the upper edge. 





~ Crochet Knitting-Needle Case. 
Material required, two-thirds of a yard of ribbon three-quarters | 
of an inch in width and two acorns. Remove the meat from the | 
acorns and crochet a cover of some bright-colored silk, leaving a 
small opening when drawn over the nut. Take one-half yard 








of the ribbon, double it, make two runs through the center and 
draw in elastic an eighth of an inch in width. Secure to acorns, 
and make a bow of the remainder of the ribbon for center. 


Adjustable Racks. 


Get a set of tin book-racks. Stand one on thin cardboard and | 
draw outline of bottom. By 
placing the card on the end 
of a table or box, you can so 
place the rack upon it as to 
draw the outline of the inside 
of the upright piece, and in a 
similar way you can get easily 
the shape of the 
upper part of the 
flat side. Get pattern of lining for outside by folding 
a piece of paper and pushing it into the bend, then 
draw the outline. Cut each of these pieces a very 
little larger than the outline, cover with linen, 
embroidering a simple pattern on the outside if 
desired. Cover the frames with them by overhand 
sewing and nothing will suggest the framework. 





Emery Cushion. 


Make a bag of cotton cloth one and one-half inches 
square, gather at each end and fill with emery, and 
sew to form a round cushion. Crochet a cover of | 
bright-colored silk, twenty-seven stitches of close single-stitch 
crochet, cover form and add fan loops of baby-ribbon at each end. 





Penwiper. 


Take a circle of paper four and 
one-half inches across, fold three 
times and cut into one scallop. When 
this is opened it is the pattern for 
the penwiper. Cut the upper and lower pieces of white kid. On 
the upper one embroider some simple pattern in a color and outline 
it with gold cord. Cut the paper a little smaller and cut from it 


four leaves of chamois-skin. Place 
—<a~ | 
SS 
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together and tack in the middle. 


Wash-Cloth and Bag. 
d Makea wash-cloth from an eleven- 
ich square of Turkish toweling, or buy one ready made, and 
crochet a scallop around the edge. For the bag take a piece of | 





| glass-toweling eleven by six and a quarter inches. 


| Double and baste a twilled tape on the straight end. 


cKiZh : 





| end make two button- 


| draw-strings. 


| gingham or of two 


| bright-colored ging- 


| over the seam. 


Line with 
rubber cloth the same size. Round the corners at one end. 
Turn it up 
Double the tape all 

Feather-stitch all 
Make 


three and a half inches to form the bag. 
around except the bottom and baste firmly. 
the tape on both sides with cotton to match the outside. 
buttonhole in round end and sew button on bag. 


Work- Bag. 
A very ar work-bag is made from one yard of five-inch 
. ribbon, three-quarters of a yard of 
three-quarter-inch ribbon 
and two yards of half-inch 
ribbon. Cover with the 
_Tibbon two four-inch 
circles of card- 
; board and 
<7&— overhand to- 
gether. Close the remainder of the wide ribbon to form 
the bag. Cut the next width ribbon in two pieces, turn 
in the ends and stitch to the wide ribbon three-quarters 
of an inch from the edge, leaving openings where the 
ends meet, through which the narrow ribbon is drawn 
to form double draw-strings. Gather the other edge 
of the wide ribbon and sew around circular piece. 











Rising Sun Pin-Ball. 


Two circles of cardboard three inches in diameter. 
Baste on these two pieces of yellow silk cut a little 
larger and turn down the edges. On one paint or 
draw the face of a jolly man. Fasten on back of one card 
a loop made of baby-ribbon tied in a bow-knot. Over- 
hand these two cards together, and stick the pins thickly 
around the edge at different lengths to represent rays. 


Safety-Pin Case. 


This case is made of two pieces of very thick paper 
seven inches by four. The inside one is covered with 
lining silk. Two 
and three-quarters 
inches from one end 
two holes are made. 
Through these holes 
a half-yard of baby- 
ribbon is drawn, the ends 

being put through corresponding holes made in papers of 
safety-pins and then tied. The outside paper is covered with 
satin or silk and trimmed with half-inch ribbon. Overhand 
together. Tie with ribbon attached to the case. 
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Button-Bags. 


These four bags are for buttons or any small articles. Each 
one is made of a third of a yard of three-inch ribbon. They may 
be of the same or con- 
trasting colors. Turn 
down an inch hem and 
through each hemmed 


holes as in the diagram. 
Two pieces of half-inch 
ribbon, each twenty-four 
inches long, make the 








Empty Pillows. 
Make cases of plain 


ham handkerchiefs, of any size you wish, by sewing the front 
and back together on three sides. . Face the open side of the front 
and make the buttonholes in this. Sew a strip four inches wide 
on the open side of the back, and fell the other side of the strip 
On this fold place the buttons. These empty 
cases are easily carried in a trunk, and make agreeable and com- 
fortable pillows when filled in the country with fresh hay. Empty 
them at the end of the season, and they are ready for next year. 


jJewel-Case. 


This jewel-case, ten and a half inches long 
by five and a quarter wide, is made of silk or 
ribbon and lined with chamois-skin, the 
pockets and pocket-flaps being bound with silk 
braid of the same color. A piece of the skin 
the width of the bag and three inches long is 
covered with the silk and stitched to the middle 
of the lining. A three-inch pocket the width 
of the case is at one end. A similar piece at 
the other end, stitched through the middle, 
makes two small pockets. After the pockets 
and flaps are in place, the lining is bound to 
the ribbon by silk braid. A piece 
of the braid is sewed to one end 
to tie it by. 





Afternoon Tea Holder. 


Cut two pieces of pretty cretonne like each 
pattern. Close larger pieces on the outside; 
stitch to these the curved side 
of smaller pieces and insert a 
loop at the end. Through the 
opening left stuff the whole 
loosely but evenly with wool, 
then close by overhand sew- 
ing. Sew two black glass beads for eyes. Make tuft by sewing red 
worsted over and over the top of the head, then cut the stitches. 








' two and a half. 











The Bough of Plenty. 


Take a pretty, fresh green bough of holly, with as many bright 
red berries as you can find on a single bough. You can use any 
size in selecting the bough, from a tiny one of four inches to 
three or even four feet long. Now select some soft, plump bunch 
raisins, and fasten on the bough of holly with 
bits of fine wire or thread. Be careful to conceal 
the fastenings, and don’t load the bough with 
more bunches than will be in good proportion to 
the size of the branch. Take some 
soft gum-drops, red and white, run 
a threaded needle through each <s 
drop, and tie among the green 
leaves and berries. Also take some 
bright-colored candies and fasten on 
the bough of plenty with bits of 
gay-colored Tom Thumb ribbons. 
Your own individual taste must be 
used, and the beauty of the bough 
will proclaim it accordingly. You 
may add any decoration, such asa 
blade of yellow oats or wheat, and 
so forth, that your own taste may 
suggest. After all is completed, 
write in your own hand these lines: 


CHRISTMAS MAGIC, 


If the raisins keep soft and the berries bright, 
On the bough of plenty, till the seventh night, 
Your heart will be happy, your burden light, 
And your home filled with plenty. 
Says the holly, if green, 
“Good luck you will have until Christmas comes again, 
With sunshine all between!’ 

Fasten these rhymes also to the bough of holly, 
and send to your friend as a gift on Christmas 
morning. This you will find an inexpensive, unique 
gift, which will afford great delight while watching 
“until the seventh night” to see if all the conditions 
for “‘good luck’”’ are vouchsafed the recipient. 


jJoss-Stick Case. 


Cover four dozen brass rings the size of a ten-cent 
piece with crochet cotton or silk, and sew together 
to form two strips. Sew the two strips together, 
double up and crochet together at the sides. Finish with shell 
stitch at the top, draw ribbons through the rings, tying them at 
the top to hang the case with. 


Hat-Pin Card. 


Two pieces of stiff cardboard six and three-quarters inches by 
Take two pieces of colored linen and embroider 
or paint on one some flower or 
geometrical design. Cover the 
cards and overhand together. 
After one seam has been sewed, 
narrow bands of ribbon can be 
placed around the card, the 
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| ends being tucked in the open 


seam. After the cards have been entirely sewed together, insert 


| five hat-pins (alternate black and white) between the cards at 











—— Ribbon-Roll. 
A pretty present is made from a whole piece of baby-ribbon 
left on the roll. Two circles of cardboard a little larger than the 
roll are covered with white linen. On one 
a few flowers are worked with silk the 
color of the ribbon. Overhand these to- 
gether for the top. Make a similar round 
without the embroidery for the bottom. 
Place one each side of the roll. Punch a 
hole through all. 
Draw two pieces 
half-inch ribbon, 
each three-eighths yard long, through 
this hole and tie bows on each side, 
threading a bodkin on the upper bow. 
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Orange Marmalade Jar Cover. 


Materials, two balls shaded yellow 
silkateen, two yards yellow satin ribbon 
one-quarter inch wide. Crochet with a 
fine needle a chain six inches; join, crochet back and forth in 
single stitch four rows, widening in every tenth stitch. Fifth 


row, three double crochet, three chain, skipping three stitches 
for chain. 


Twenty-two rows like the first four, widening every 
tenth stitch. Twenty-third row, three double 
crochet, three chain. Sixteen more rows 
single crochet, widening in tenth stitch every 


other row. Seventeenth row, three double 
crochet, three chain. Two rows single 
crochet, without widening. Finish with 


edge, seven stitches double crochet, three 
chain. Next row, nine double crochet, in chain, 
one stitch in center of seven. Third row, one 
double crochet, with one stitch between, in every 
stitch. Last row, shell edge. Finish with same border on 
bottom of cover. Draw ribbon through the spaces of three 
chain and three crochet, and tie bows. Slip over glass jar of 
marmalade. This will be found useful because it is easily 
washed. 

















© URRENT- ‘EVENTS 


‘Luk PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, November 
6th, resulted in a larger Republican majority in | 
the electoral college than in 1896. The Republi- 
cans held all the states which they carried four 
years ago,—with the possible exception of Ken- 
tucky, which is in doubt, with the chances 
favoring the Democrats,—and they carried also 
Washington, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, South 
Dakota, Kansas, and probably Nebraska, which 
voted for Mr. Bryan in 1896. The Republican 
strength in the Senate will be increased, and 
there is likely to be a Republican majority of 
more than 40 in the House of Representatives. 

THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS, November 7th, 
resulted in a sweeping victory for the Liberal 
party, led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The Liberals 
gained in the maritime provinces and held their 
own in Quebec, and their gains and losses in 
Ontario and the west about balanced. 

Tue New Britisu CABINET.--In the 
newly constituted British Cabinet Lord Salis- 
bury is premier, but, by the advice of his physi- 
cian, relinquishes the office of secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. Mr. Chamberlain is retained 
as secretary of state for the colonies, and Mr. 
Balfour as first lord of the treasury. Lord 
Lansdowne, whose administration of the war 
office in the last cabinet was the occasion of 
much criticism, takes Lord Salisbury’s place in 
the foreign office, and is himself succeeded in the 
war office by Mr. William St. John Brodrick, 
who was an under-secretary in the old cabinet. 
Lord Selborne, who was an under-secretary in 
the old cabinet, is appointed first lord of the | 
admiralty, and Mr. C. T. Ritchie, formerly 
president of the board of trade, is appointed 
secretary of state for the home department. Mr. 
Goschen, who held the first-named office, and Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, who held the second in 
the old cabinet, are dropped in the formation of 
the new cabinet. 


DEATH OF Ex-MAYOR STRONG OF New| 
York.—Ex-Mayor William L. Strong of New | 
York died suddenly November 3d, at the age of | 
73. He was a_ successful | 
business man of the finest in- | 
tegrity and public spirit ; and 
when the disclosures of the 
Lexow committee in 1894 
attracted public attention to 
the corruption which existed 
in the government of New 
York City, he became the 
leader and candidate of the 
various elements which united 
to bring about a reform. It 
was during his administration that Colonel 
Waring accomplished so much in the cleaning of 
the streets and the police department was reor- 
ganized by Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Strong was the 
last mayor of old New York, as the reform 
charter went into effect at the close of his term, 
January 1, 1898. 





Ex Mayor STRONG. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT.—The 
United States, in its reply to the governments of 
Great Britain and Germany, which communi- 
ated the terms of their agreement relative to 
China, expressed full harmony with the first two | 
sections of the agreement, which affirmed the | 
principles of the “open door” and the territorial | 
integrity of China, and reserved its opinion as to | 
the third section, which declared the purpose of | 
the two powers to act together in case any power 
should seek to use the present troubles to gain 
territorial advantages. The text of the replies 
made by the other powers has not been made 
public; but it is reported that France and Russia 
are in accord with the United States in assenting 
to the first two sections, and withholding an 
expression of opinion upon the third; while 
Italy, Austria and Japan are reported to have 
accepted the entire agreement, with the apparent 
effect of becoming parties to the understanding 
of joint action in case of any attempt at terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 





A CaRiist Ristne.—Some anxiety was 
occasioned in Spain early in November by the 
appearance of Carlist bands in Catalonia and 
elsewhere. The bands were not numerous, and | 
there seemed to be little concert of action among 
them. The authorities dispersed them with little 
difficulty, but fears of a spread of the movement 
led to many arrests at Madrid of persons sus- 
pected of sympathy with it. Don Carlos himself, 
who was at Venice, declared that the movement 
was against his instructions. 

THE CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION assembled at Havana November 5th, and 
organized by the choice of Sefior Llorente, justice 
of the supreme court, as president, and Sefior 
Villuendo as secretary. The first duty of the 
convention is to frame and adopt a constitution 
for Cuba; and next, to formulate what, in its | 
opinion, ought to be the relations between Cuba 
and the United States. The convention is com- 
posed of 31 delegates, representing the National, 
Republican and Democratic parties. It is ex- 
pected to be in session several months. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Two yery fine Pictures, one head, one | 
full length view, of Persian long- 

haired Cats, suitable for Lae 
Size 9x12. Mailed for 10 cents. 

the thing to send to cat-lovers for Christmas or. 
H. A. JONES, Paimyra, New York. Agents Wanted. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY. | 
Send 15 cents for three months’ 
trial subscription to‘*The Book- 
keeper,”’ a handsome monthly 
magazine for bookkeepers. 7 
iers and business men. It will 
teach you bookkeeping, short- 
hand, penmanship, law, short | 
euts, corporation accounting, | 
banking, business pointers, 
amusing arithmetic, TE | 











\ calculations, etc. 1.00 a year. 
\ P Publishing Co., Ltd., 
E. E BE ACH, Editor. 2 Campau Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
A HARD WORKER. 
THE “KINGS” OF THE COAST. 
S. King, of Concord, Cal., is state | 
organizer and lecturer for the W. C. T. U. of | 
California. She had been carrying on her work 
without using proper food to sustain her body, | 
and says: Before I found Grape-Nuts food I was | 
suffering seriously with indigestion, and my mind 
had become sluggish and dull, the memory being 
very much impaired. | 
Hearing of Grape-Nuts as a food for rebuilding | 
and strengthening the brain and nerve centers, I | 
began its use. In two months I have gained four 
pounds in weight, never felt better in my life, and 
find a most remarkable improvement in my 
memory and mental activity. I never stood the 
fatigue and pressure of work as well as I do now. 
A short time ago I went to a new county, worked | 
twenty-two days, almost day and night, without | 
rest, and came home feeling fine. You may be | 
sure I take Grape-Nuts food with me so that I | 
may depend upon having it. 


“HEAR It SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It | 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the en uine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing ‘and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. | 
78-80 Worth St., New York. | 





ONE 
Mrs. L. 


OF 















Days Coming? 


School Rubbers for Children. 








COMPANION. 
AGENTS WANTED 


in every locality to sell Photo Jewelry for 
Presents. Make yt Money. Send for tier sete | 
catalogue and agents’ d . STAR PHOTO BUTTON 
AND COPYING CO., 828 t 43d Street, Chicago, IL 
= make money with @ ic 


PAYS antern or pterceptices. 
ISTER, ane Optician, 49 N 








to write for our me-gage free book. 
S how men with small capital 

















THE KIND THAT WEARS. 
Sold Everywhere. 







HOOD RUBBER CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








assau Bt., ° 
Youth’s Tel ephone 
Scientific Mechanical Toy 60. 


a complete, perfect! ittle meta] telephone, wi 
strong, suites tometee Even a whisper is distinet o quite s long 
distance. Connect up your house and barn,or with @ neighbor’s house, and 
charge penny tolls. Easy pocket money. 
AGENTS WANTED—Enormous sales. Price 10c, 3 for 25c, postpaid. 


NovEeLTYy SuPPLY Company, 78 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








RUNS ITSELF: T Spann 


as 8 gentle summer shower. on cifsatigns and 
ETALUMA IN OUBATOR does tie 
rest. No worry. No loss. Hatches every fertile egg. 
4sizes, We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 
Petaluma Ineubato~ Uo,, Box 95 Petaluma, Cal. 


WE TEACH 


WHEREVER THE MAILS REACH 
We teach mechanics the theory of their work, 
We help misplaced peuple to change their work, 
We enable young people to support themselves while 
learning professions, 
250,000 students and graduates in Mechanieal, —- Elee- 
trieal Engineering; Architecture, Book-keeping, ¢ 
Write for circular, mentioning subject which ote you. 
International Correspondence Schoo! 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 













Croular tree. Hamilton Rifle Co. Gor 21, Plymouth, Mich: 


FAVORITE CAKE SPOON 


For stirring and mixing batter of It ie useful as @ 
skimmer and in one thousand and one ways. Agents send _ 











ye e are lar- 
manufacturers of Pure 1 RGENTS, weit h Granite 
and Tin Ware in the world ENTS, write how to rr) 
teed ge od four of our other b 
rth $2 ree one dete Address Dept. 4G 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY cary St.,Chieago, Lil., 
or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 


Wash. 


Kansas City, Mo.; "Denver, Col.; Seattle, 


















Lasting in use, pure in qual- 
ity and wholesome in effect, 
Wool Soap meets every pos- 
sible soap requirement. 


Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 
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A WHOLE BAND 


FOR 25 CENTS. 














The Clover Mouth-Organ. 


An instrument that anybody 
can play after a few minutes’ 
practise. No musical educa- 
tion required. Enables you to 

lay the most exquisite music 
maginable, and perform all 
kinds of musical tricks. Sing 
by it, dance by it, march by it, 
use it wherever a tune of an 
kind is wanted. You can trill 
like a bird, imitate a church 
organ or violin or violoncello. 


The simple, easy directions 
accompanying each _ instru- 
ment are so readily understood 
and so easily followed that it is 
simply no trouble at all to pick 
up tunes and P 4 them with 
scare vat any effort. A girl can 
play fully as well as a boy. 


To introduce the Clover 
Mouth-Or, iam we will send 
one, carefully packed, with 
easy instructions how to play, 
and our illustrated catalogue, 
“Music for the Million, Fun for 
Everybody, ” by mail, prepaid 
for 25e. Warranted just as rep- 
resented or money refunded. 














) INGERSOLL 


Makers. 67 Cortland! Sc NY. City 
Aree That if without misuse. 
this Walch fils to heep Good time 
<> FOR ONE YEARS 


They will, upon ds return fo themuo, 


WATCH AND 
GUARANTEE 


OU may not catch the “double value” idea without thinking twice, but you have doubtless 
had experience with non-guaranteed or doubtfully-guaranteed watches which amply justi- 
fies our claim that our guarantee doubles the value of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch; it insures 


your having an accurate-running Watch, without expense, for at least a 
a guarantee (read if) stands for more than its 


Reflect further : — Such 


ntee 


facet value; a Watch that 


e so broadly must be a good one in accuracy and longevity. 


ears should be its lifetime as an accurate timer. 


The latest 1900 model Show 8 greater pro; 
ingly ; “a million a year” is undergoing re 


Tess than ever before, and sales are increasing accord- 
sion at the rate of nearly five thousand Watches daily. 


Sold by 10,000 dealers or by mail in United States and Canada on receipt of $1.00. 


Aporess ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. Dept 85. 





67 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





NOVEMBER 22, 1900, 








The New England Watch Co. 
Artistic Specialties ; 


for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
in our Red Book for Men’s 
@ #2 WATCHES. gs a 


Either or both sent on application, 


37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. _ 149 State St. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 





, Chicago, 














Thimble, Needles, Thread 
Always just where you want them 


Attach the “H. & M.” Combina- 
tion PINCUSHION, THIMBLE and 
SPOOL HOLDER to your table, 
lap-board or sewing machine. 
Lightens the task of sewing. 
Invaluable to every woman. 
|. yay FS nickel - plated. 
Price by mel 5 cents. Stamps taken. 
BOOKLET VEEE. Agents Wanted 
HUEBEL & MANGER 
289 Graham Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


1! Print My 
Own Cards, 
Circulars, '% 







Patented. 


Card Press 8&5. 

Larger —— — 
saver, 

sett: r= 
sent. rite: er cata 
















Sticky, Dauby Mucilage, unless it’s the 
Weis Brush T'ube 
And Library Paste. 

Then it’s clean, convenient. 

Always ready. real pleas- 

ure to use. For every- 
. Pure white. Supe- 

tee to ordinary mucilage. 


. For Office, 
School, Home, Kinder- 
garten, etc. PERFECT 
PHOTO MOUNTER. 
| _ Ask for it at stationers, 
| > grocers, photo 
supply houses, ete. 3 
| Sizes, 5c.,10c.,25¢c. By mail 





| from us 10c.,15¢. ,35¢.—25e, A 
size has fine large brush, LA Fountain 
THE WEIS BINDER CO., , Mucilace 
| 186 Jackson St., Toledo, 0. Brush, 





j ° 


3 PALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 
INDOOR GAMES SERIES. 
. Each number deyoted to some athletic exer- 


cise, with instructions by leading authorities 
| on the subject. 


Official Basket 
Ball Cuide, 


Price 10 cts. 


Revised rules; hints on playing; 

= full list of scores; portraits of 

leading teams. 

Any of the following at 10 

cents per copy: 

No, 13, Handball. No. 106. Pactet 

Ball Rules for Women. No 

Official Indoor Base Ball Guide. 

No. 118. Bowling Guide. 


Illustrated Catalogue of All Sports Mailed Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 
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Elastic Ribbed 


UNION 
SUITS 


Cover the entire 
body like an addi- 
tional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but 
softly and without 
pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. 
Made for men, 
women and young 
people. Most con- 
venient to put on 
being entered at the 
top and drawn on 
like trousers. With 
no other kind of un- 
derwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably 
so small a corset 
Made in great va- 
riety of fabrics and 
weights. 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If org onto within 700 miles of Chicazo 
f farther, send $1), send to us and 
mention The Compani ,and we will 
send za this Heating Stove |)y 
-» freight C.0.D., subject to exami 
n — ‘Wee can examine it at your 
freight depot, and if found periectly 
Satisfactory, exactly as represented, 
one of the handsomest heating stoves 
you ever saw and equal to heaters that 
Tetail at $15, pay the freight 
agent our Special Offer Price . 
and freight charges. (%8.35 
and charges if $1.00 is sent with 
order.) 























The stove weighs ~ 
Ibs., and the freight will aver 
Page 50to 75 cts. Fa, 500 miles 


Our $9.85 Acme. 
Heater «: Anything 


C oe pant ay L soft Bosal, cote s - “d 
col greatly lor th 
, latest ae for 1900. A 
BIG TER, 3 feet 8 inclies 
24 inches on bottom ; 16-inch fire-pot, 6-inch 
pipe, mounted with 18-gage smooth steel draw; hex 
cast- iron fire-pot, has shaking and dumping cente! 
| grate for coal, double circular wood grate, constructed 
so the fire can be kept under complete control; large 
ash- em large feed doors ; ash-pit doors swing on d« ble 
Paty’ check drafts in collar and feed doors. Beauti- 
fully finished, fancy nickel mountings and ornatcn- 
tations, hly po! and heavily nickel-plated foot- 
rails, nickel name-plate,top-ring, hinge-pins and knobs, 
heavy nickel bands and mountings, fancy nickel-plvte od 
and ornamented top urn. Every s antes covered by a BIND- 
ING GUARANTE very Made from 
the best quality of heavy sheet steel, mo iron and nickel, 
Positively the handsomest, best beraing. t heating, most 
economical and durable BIG PARLOR HEATER MADE. If you 
don’t tind this stove the equal of ey sold at double 
| the price, return it to us at our expense and we wi 
| return any money sent us. ORDEK TO- D: AY. 
WRITE FOR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE. A 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, IL L. 












| high, 223¢x223, 
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teaches its students a trade and starts leanne” in | 
the railroad service. Pays half railroad fare to 
Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great demand. 





The Greater 
Sunday 
School 

















NATURE @ SCIENCE 


WONDERFUL VARIABLE Sraks. — In| ™ } 
studying the variations in the light of certain Relieves Indigestion 
stars in the cluster known as “Messier 3,” | 
Professor Bailey has found one star whose Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 









Ps = 
ELECTRICAL SCIENT ic Toys. 
safe, Practical, Dut -, 

Send 1-cent stamp for Illustrated Booklet 
THE CAKLISLE & FINCH COMP ANY, 
245 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 











NO MORE DARNING. y 






changes are so rapid that in 30 minutes it gains “I value it as an excellent preventive of 
more than an entire magnitude; in other words, in ion.” W, W. Gardner, M.D. Spring- e a A F | N F F F ET 
becomes more than two and a half times as bright he , Mass. im es 


| COPYRIGHTED 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet, ** The Stoekinette Stitch,” 
describes an invisih'e method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hestery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 

run = sizes from 5 te 
Racine Feet ll, otton, black or 
white, 10 cents per pair, six pairs for 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 
H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 


as it was at the beginning. Several others vary 
with a rapidity almost equally startling. Their 
entire period of variability from one maximum | 
to the next is about half a day, but they gain The famous weekly, familiar to hun- 


light much quicker than they lose it. It seems | dreds of thousands of teachers, parents, 
impossible to regard such stars as suns in the | adult Bible students and ministers, for 
sense of our sun two generations, now appears in a new 
“i nes = form. 


To PROTECT THE GREAT REDWOODs.— Editors and artists have been working 
It was reported at the recent meeting of the Do you know the most for months to make its usefulness greater. 


American Association for the Advancement of The soos le 6 soveiatien 
Science that the redwood forests of the Pacific | j ; > i ust . 
luxurious bath in the world? agg oe Palas en mg 














(Published Weekly) 



























































































coast are now practically all in the hands of ," ° 
z . 7 ’ | 
private owners who hold them for lumbering | Have you used Pears The Lesson Helps will be made more The Newe st 
purposes. Since the redwood rivals the gigantic walasble Ghen over 
sequoia in si 1 interest, it is deemed a matter’ Soap ? : : 
ee ae ane Pp: As always, the most noted writers on Winter Suits 
of scientific importance that it should be pre- 
i , | Sunday-school and general church mat- 
served, and the association approved the action All sorts of le use it, all sorts of stores ters have been secured for its columns. and Cl oa K Ss. 
of its botanical section in favoring the purchase sell it, especially druggists. on 
and preservation of a public park in the Santa got Ss eee a 
Cruz Mountains covering more than 25,000 acres, | SPE( LAI OFFER. Ian McLaren, Robt. Cc. Ogden, free from that ‘ready-made’ look 
and occupied largely by the primeval redwood Prof. Ramsay, Maltbie D. Bab- and unlike the garments sold 
forest. P Intelligent, people read The Youth’ 3c Jom panion both cock, Israel Zangwill, Newell D. , ncaa “GAR MI NTS ro 
_—- — 0 € 1 Ss are & s 
ee ee = Cyrus hg —~ ORDER at moderate prices 
CuiInA’s COAL-FIELDs.— China contains SCIENTIFI AMERI Miller, F. B. eyer, Prof. ieee dite aseuan 
E = | lower than ever, wit! 
some of the richest coal deposits in the world. | Cc CAN, ary _ ~— | Hall, a wonderful sele 7) 
Last fall Professor Drake of Tientsin visited the | which is a high-class weekly periodical that has made Bradford —sorrey, om other tion in goods. -— gh 
: 5 > . “ R many great men out of our ntellige ent youth. It is the famous writers will contribute. We shall be , 
coal-fields in the province of Shansi, which were | great popular educator on such subjects as: ar ae 
examined by Baron von Richthofen in 1870, and Bechenics. Engincerin ; Pages you our Cata 
j a 4 logue andSup 
found that they are of immense extent. The coal Astronomy, N Natural History and Price reduced to $1.00 — and Sus 
area is said to be greater than that of Pennsyl- | Milscellancous Sclentific Subjects. a year Winter Style 
: : Fes The publish the S can, in order t ° Pood 
vania, and the anthracite coal alone contained introduce ‘the. publication ‘othe rewular readers of ? ff er — — 
H ; j +6 this er, have decide 0 Offer &@ trial subscription P ate 
in these fields has been estimated at 630,000,000 53 Inonths U3 issues) for the small sum of 50 cents inteeting cler t cis of Sve of whether yor 
tons. The Shansi coal-beds are so thick and lie | (stamps or currency), or a subscription of 14 months more. Send for new prospectus. wish for san 
‘ - . fs (60 issues) for Three Dollars, the regular price for ples of suits or 
so uniformly in a horizontal position that the only one year's gubscription. Sample copy free. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. “pe 1g 
practicability has been suggested of running long sent iirect to they pablishers not jater than December pesacenrent, 6 , Catalogue 
lines of railroad tunnels through the beds so that |: 1%, and mention this paper, Die illustrates 
the cars can be loaded in the mines all ready for | M0"™ COMPANY, Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. ¥. City. Exquisite 
distant transportation. Costumes 
selected 
—_— | trom the new 
° 2 . Paris 
An Enormous Crystau.—Recent notices | Teodets 
$8 up 








in newspapers concerning a crystal of spodumene | 


29 feet in length, said to be the largest known, (a good one ) 


have led Professor Montgomery of Toronto to| 


describe in scientific journals a crystal of that | 
mineral which he measured in the Etta tin-mine 
in the Black Hills in 1885, and which was no} 
less than 38 feet 6 inches in length and 32 inches Pa, eI 
in thickness. It was almost perfect in form. | 
Spodumene is a grayish-white or pink mineral 


almost as hard as quartz, | Pear line i the iS 





Tailor - 
jacket and skirt lined through 
out with fine quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses 
at very moderate prices 
Exclusive designs in Jackets 
lined throughout, $7 up. 
New French Skirts cut ac 
cording to the latest models 
$4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts, made of 
double-face materials 
We pr epay all express charges. Write to-duy and 


Made Gowns, both 



































et Samples and Catalogue b turn mail. 
MUSCLES-AND BRraIn.—In one of his recent | Ori¢ginal Powder “Th he Best - cue, awaen” CLOAR on.. 
lectures at Clark University, Prof. Angelo Mosso the yo ~~ r ong ae 119 and 121 West 234 St., 
of Turin averred that “Physical education and | gent peop poe mark for \ NEW YORK. 
gymnastics serve not only for the development of al nt poogte and) substitutes. = 
the muscles, but for that of the brain as well.” ia he difference in the price of more econ 


It is becoming evident, he said, that as much | 


time should be devoted to muscular exercise as | Pearline2™* nd the: Soe el omical than 


‘Powdered : 
BORAX | 
$ 
: 


. : . - tion is nomin 
to intellectual exercise, and children should begin 
reading and writing only after they are nine years | One arment oe would con: O ap 
old. Muscular fatigue exhibits phenomena iden- | sume the saving of ayear 


tical with intellectual fatigue. Nerve-cells show | 
on the average every 10 seconds a tendency to 

rest. It is probable that only part of the brain is 

active at a time; the various parts relieve each | 
other. The more mobile any animal’s extremities 

are the more intelligent, other things being equal, 

he is. 


to be efficient MUST BE PURE. 
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> Pure, it is soothing, healing, antisep- 
» tic and cleansing—highly remedial in effect. 
> Delightful for the toilet and bath, to break 
> bard water, dressing wounds, etc. 

> But unscrupulous parties’ push cheap 
» adulterated Borax, and Sodaisthe favorite 
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NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 3 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 
Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


/ Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc 
‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’ Nicholas Murray Butler 





adulterant, Soda is irritating, not sooth- 
ing; smarting, not healing. 

A SIMPLE, SURE TEST: Pour a 
ew drops of vinegar on a little borax, if 
pure it will not move—if soda it will bubble 
and is bad. 

See that our name “Pacific Coast Borax 
Co.” is on every package you buy. Write 
for our free book of recipes, “Three Hun- 





THE TROLLEY IN SIBERIA.— Electricity is 
conquering the world with greater rapidity than 
did its mighty predecessor in mechanical achieve- 
ment, steam. The gradual opening of the trans- 
Siberian railroad has led to the introduction of 
electric light and electric machinery into the | 
towns of Siberia. Recently the municipality of | 
Viadivostok decided that electric trolleys were | 
indispensable to the comfort and convenience of | 


_ 







dred Ways to Use Borax.” Address our 
Chicago house. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 
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the inhabitants of that remote city, and it was | pectmen pages, etc., of both books sent:on application DOSSSSHSSHSHSSSOOSSOHSHSOOOSOOOOD 
resolved to build at once about twenty miles - G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. 

of electric tramways and to light the town 4 

with electricity, besides introducing other modern HELMET 

conveniences. Most of the machinery will be of BRAND 


American manufacture. 





AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA.—The chilly | TS 
experiences of gold-seekers in Alaska are hardly | ead, has ae © Sc 
.alculated to make one think of that country as a | een — iy Po Air. a - 
B ie ic i y i ac your ren ig: " a ed 
our Agri i cg 3. 
ur Agricultural Department thinks so well of 2@£2L22with ogaggsda ‘ | 


good field for agricultural enterprise, but in fact 
the farming possibilities of Alaska that experi- LACONIA 2 3- 


ment stations have been placed at Sitka and rem ¥ 2 1-21 LISCO 2 5~ain 
—— and headquarters are to be established YOME! /, j 4 5 : wean aa 
‘or similar work in the interior. ; , : 
= | i , a || Introductions one cent each. 
, = , i 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CRIME.—Dr. Thomas A postal card with your name and the name 


of your dealer will bring to you a little book 


















Wilson, speaking meeti | = a , 

son, § . of the | To ~preathe It every now and then will destro ‘ d on “W oW Wh he ad 

American preva Sle di age mae i germs — —— Colds « wong he roup. r ut } “4 wa “ Ae _ Co in. ‘Coon C } nen 
To Breathe It oe ee Coy Cee ae “| } and Cuffs are so well known. When you try 


Science, argued that the celebrated theory of 


To_ Breathe It every hour destroys the germs of some of their goods you will know why they 


Lombroso, associating certain types of crime - Seastet Fever, Bohthecie and Whooping-Cough. ad 9 well — mange dealer ee 

| omei is the only remedy ever endorsed by the U. 8S. T_T send us 2sc. for 2 collars, stating S E an 
with definite physical characters, was based "Health Reports. r SIZE. Incidentally ask your dealer why h« 
upon untrustworthy statistics. Doctor Wilson | IT IS GUARANTEED. j y 4 doesn’t carry the best collar made. 


thought it would be more correct to say that | 
crime determines the physical structure than | 
vice versa, and that environment is more respon- | 
sible for crime than is hereditary character. | 


Five Days’ Treatment and Medical Advice FREE. A | Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. X, Troy, N. Y. 

Sold b drugsiste or sent wy mail, | 

Complete Outtits, Trial (or school) Outfits, 25 cents. 
THE R. T. SooTm CO., Second Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 



















HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

RNenewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot Sad ome name on our 








































































books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against Pp ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TYPHUS FEVER. 


YPHUS fever is fortunately very rare in | 
this country at the present day, 

although we even yet hear oc- 

easionally of cases in our large 

cities during the winter season. 

It used to prevail extensively 

in Ireland, and epidemics were 

often started in American sea- 

port towns by importation of 
the disease in emigrant ships. 

It is said still to exist in Dublin, 

Liverpool and London to some 

extent, but Mexico is now its | 
chief stronghold. Many cases occur every winter 

in Mexico City and elsewhere on the great central 

plateau of Mexico, and sometimes tourists from 

this country catch it there and bring it home with 

them. 

The disease usually begins suddenly in the 
midst of apparent health, with a chill, prostration, 
severe pain in the head and limbs, and high fever; 
the pulse is rapid, the face flushed, the skin hot 
and dry, the mouth parched. An almost constant | 
symptom is nosebleed, which occurs on the third | 
or fourth day of the disease, and another is con- | 
stipation. 

The disease has a characteristic eruption, which | 
in the beginning resembles somewhat that of 
measles. It comes out in patches of a reddish 
or pink color, first on the chest and then on the 
rest of the body and the limbs. 
changes to a dusky purple. 

The nervous symptoms are marked. They con- | 
sist at first of headache and dizziness, but soon | 
the patient falls into a stupor from which he can 
be aroused only with difficulty, or else he becomes 
delirious, muttering constantly to himself in a | 
dull, confused way, or perhaps becoming violent | 
and having to be restrained by force from doing | 
himself injury. 

The affection is probably a germ disease, 
although the microbe, if there is one, has not yet 
been discovered. It is preéminently a disease of 
human crowding, as the old names of ship fever 
and jail fever testify. It cannot thrive in the | 
open air, and is never to be feared by those whose | 
dwellings are flooded with fresh air and sunlight. | 
Even those already seized with the fever are not | 
infrequently saved if moved out of the hospital 
ward or bedroom and kept in tents, or actually in | 
the open air with only a shelter supported on poles | 
over the bed. | 

There is no specific remedy for the disease, | 
which is a very fatal one. Open air, cleanliness | 
and good nursing are the patient’s only salvation. | 
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JACKAL, HYENA & CO. | 


Any attempt at writing biographies of the jackal 
and his boon companions, the hyena and the vul- | 
ture, would undoubtedly result in the production 
of a sort of animal Newgate Calendar, for all 
three are gluttons, thieves, and of very unpleasant 
personal habits. 

But if they do not appeal to the naturalist with 
an imagination, it is rather odd that the statis- 
tician has not woven a romance about them. | 
Their domain embraces Persia, Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, Syria, Egypt, a part of Asia Minor and the 
whole of North Africa, and most formidable | 
columns of figures might be gathered concerning 
their work in the interests of hygiene. 

In Africa, after the vultures have done their 
“day turn,” the jackals and hyenas come out. To 
appreciate the work done by these agents of the | 
African commission of public highways, says 
Filbert Dumonteil in ‘Les Fauves Chiffoniers,” 
we may take a glance at a typical African village 
at nightfall, and the same by early morning light. 

The European traveller, approaching such a 
village for the first time and viewing it from afar, 
is delighted with the scene. The little huts, lying 
in shadow beneath the huge forest trees, look | 
cool and inviting, and seem to promise the tired 
traveller a comfortable night’s rest. } 

Approach, however, quickly disenchants him. | 
The straggling areas between the huts are reeking 
with all manner of filth and abomination. If the 
traveller enters a hut, it is merely to find that he | 







| enemy 


THE YOUTH'S 


| has escaped from stenches in the outer air to | 


worse ones inside. 

He passes the night as best he can, his ears 
constantly assailed by the groans, growls, howl- 
ings and snappings of wild beasts. At early 
dawn he goes out and finds every particle of 


offensive matter gone, with all the effluvia of the | ¢ 


night before. 

In the oases of the desert, as soon as night falls, 
the human ear is assailed by a deep and peculiar 
grating sound, that comes from the surrounding 
hot, barren sands outside the range of vision. It 


swells and grows as it comes nearer, and soon the | 


light of the camp-fire shows, dimly, horrid shapes 


| by the hundreds, and sometimes thousands, seated 


outside the area of brightness, gnashing their 
teeth and licking their chops in anticipation of the 
time when sleep shall have overcome the trav- 
ellers. They are hyenas, fearful to look upon, but 
rarely dangerous to man. 

If there is a settlement on the oasis they over- 
run its streets and alleys in search of garbage. 

At the first sign of dawn, which is followed 
almost immediately by the rising of the sun, they 
disappear, but in the meantime they have accom- 
plished their mission. The village garbage heap, 
piled no matter how high with the débris of a day, 
—dead dogs or cats or fowls, sometimes a dead 


donkey, all the scrapings and garbage of the | 


town,—has vanished as completely as the beasts 
that have cleaned it up. Not a bit of squirrel 
bone, not the wing of a locust or a dead grass- 
hopper remains! 


CATCHING LIONS BY THE TAIL. 

A Mr. Freeman, who visited South Africa in the 
first half of the century, was able to gather much 
information about life and sport in that country. 
He gives his authority for a most singular mode 
of attack upon the lion. © 


Mr. Lemue, who formerly resided at Motito, and | 


is familiar with the Kalahari country, assured 
me that the remarkable accounts sometimes cir- 
culated as to the people of that part of Africa 
catching lions by the tail, and of which, I confess, 
I was very incredulous, were perfectly true. He 
well knows that the method prevailed, and was 
certainly not uncommon among the people. 

Lions would sometimes become extremely dan- 
porous, oe become accustomed to human 

esh, they would not willingly eat anything else. 
When a neighborhood became infested, the men 


would determine on the measures to be adopted | 


to rid themselves of the nuisance. Then, forming 
themselves into a band, they would proceed in 
search of their royal foe. 

As the men stood close by one another, the lion 
would make a spring on some one of the party— 
every man, of course, hoping that he might escape 
the attack—when instantly others would dash 
forward and seize his tail close to the body, lifting 
him up with all their might. Thus they not only 
astonished the animal and took him absolutely 


| off his guard, but they rendered his efforts power- 
| less for the moment. 


Other men closed in with 
their ~ “mag and pierced the monster through and 
through. 

All this was Hone, not for the exciting pleasure 
of a lion-hunt nor as an exhibition of prowess, but 
to rid the neighborhood of the a of a dreadful 

and to save the men themselves from 
becoming in their turn the breakfast or the supper 
of this monarch of the desert. 


MOTEER GOOSE IN CHINA. 


A Chinese Mother Goose is to be published by 
one of our American houses. It will carry the 
atmosphere of its Mongolian home, for native 


Later the color | mothers and children have posed for the illustra- 


tions and have been faithfully photographed. 


One interesting feature of the work is that the 
rhymes have a strong resemblance to Mother 
Goose in English. The following, for example, 
has the real old nursery ring: 

Firefly, firefly, 
Come down from the hill, 
Your father and mother 
Are waiting here still. 
They’ve brought ro some sugar, 
Some candy and meat; 
Come quick, or I'll give it 
To baby to eat. 


A TWO-HANDED ARTIST. 
Sir Edwin Landseer, the animal painter, had a 
wonderful command over his left as well as his 
right hand. Harper’s Young People tells an 


| anecdote illustrative of the artist’s ambidexterity. 


At a gathering in London, a lady remarked that 
—- had ever yet been able to draw two things 
at once. 

“You are mistaken, madam,” said Landseer. 
“Tf you will lend me two pencils, I will show you.” 

The two pencils were produced, and the artist, 
sitting down before a table, drew with his right 
hand the profile of a stag’s head, antlers and all, 


| while at the same time, and without hesitation, | 


his left hand produced the head of a horse. Both 
— are said to have been perfect in every 
etail. 


TROUBLES OF PIONEERING. 


Whatever may be said of the comfort, con- 
venience and other good qualities of the masculine 
shirt-waist, the fact remains that it is having to 


fight its way into public favor, with the chances 


thus far apparently against it. 


“Boys,” said a passenger in a crowded ear, as 
two young men entered, “get up and give them 
your seats.” 


“What for, papa?”’ asked one of the two lads to 
“They’re not | 


whom the passenger had spoken. 
ladies.” 
“They are next thing to it,” he rejoined. 
you see they’ve got shirt-waists on?” 
And the boys obeyed. 


“Can’t 


HOW MANY. 


Jonesby and his wife took the family tandem | 


with them on their summer vacation, and in due 


time returned home, greatly refreshed by the | 


outing. 


“You are not as much tanned up as I expected 
to see you, Jonesby,” remarked Brownson, meet- 
ing him the next day after his rcturn. ‘Tell me 
candidly how far you travelled on that tandem.” 

“Well,” he replied, lowering his voice, “I have 
hired a boy to turn the front wheel just one hour. 
As soon as he has finished I’ll look at the cyclome- 
fay tell you exactly how many miles we made 
on it.” 





COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 


| frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 








} DIFFERENT POSTAGE-STAMPS mounted | 
HAG in an Album for $1.50. 200 all different China, 
| Cuba, ete.,15c. Stamps sent on approval. 50% 
discount. Price list and stamp paper free. We buy rare 
Established 1877. 


stamps and old collections for cash. 
HA. Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. 


|. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., Century 





Cottolene Arguments 
Pro and Con. 


There was some excuse for using | 
lard and cooking butter as shorten- | 
ing and frying agents before COT- | 

TOLENE came along. 
| 
| There was nothing better. | 


| But White COTTOLENE has. 
|superseded them. 


It’s an inviting-looking product, 
gives no odor, is tasteless and en- 
tirely neutral. 


| If you have been making pies or 
| biscuits without the aid of White 
‘COTTOLENE, there’s a treat in 
|store for you. | 





Made only by 
| The N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago. 


| Our dainty booklet, “A Public 
} FREE Secret,” mailed free to any ad- 
|dress. For one 2c. stamp we will send free our 
| I25-page recipe book, ‘‘Home Helps,” edited by 
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JERSEY CREAM | 
ET : Ss 
cee AP | 
Fe SK “eS 
é (a SOFT ano SMOOTH . ; 
In addition to the old perfume 
(Hawthorn), Jersey Cream Soap 
is now prepared with a 
VIOLET 
odor, for those whose preference is 
for the perfume of this most delicate 
of flowers. Address Dept. Y 
The J. B. Williams 


Company, 
Glastonbury, 
Co. 


Sample Cake mailed . 
for 2 cents. 
Full Sized Cake 
15 cents. 











Mrs. Rorer. 





** THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.”’ 


BBEY’S 
es SALT 


vescent 
The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits. 


CURES... 
Headache, 
Constipation, 
Indigestion. 


Charles G. Purdy, M. D., states: ‘The most 
effective and elegant aperient Salt for clearing 
the Gastro-intestinal tract, is Abbey’s Effer- 
vescent Salt. It is the only one which I have 
found suitable for children, and for my own 
use. I have never found a preparation so 
satisfactory.” 

Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 
25C., 50C., $1.00 per bottle. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 


Room 3, I! Murray Street, N. Y. 
Booklet free on request. 














Ivers & Ponp BaBy 


GRAND 


| It’s not so very much more costly than the 

Upright, and doesn’t take up much more room. 
| It’s a wonderful creation for both power and 
| quality of tone. And as for quality of work- 
| manship, it is the regular Ivers & Pond quality 
| throughout, and that means simply that no 

better can be made. The same is true of our 

Uprights. We sell more Uprights than Grands, 
| but are steadily increasing Grand sales. We 
| were short of them all last year, and are mak- 


ing many more this year. It’s no longer ‘‘the 
| coming piano’’— it has arrived and is here to 
stay. No amount of money can buy a better 
| Grand, for no bettercan be made. We offer: 


To ship on approval (anywhere in the United States 
| where we have no dealer), to be returned if unsatis- 
factory, we paying railroad freights both ways. Eas 
payments if you like. A personal letter, answerin: if 
the special questions ped penn particular case, describin 
easy payment plans and quoting prices, sent free wit 
catalogue, on receipt of your letter or 

Costs you nothing just to look at t 
prices. 


| 
| stal card. 
| catalogue and 


PIANO. 


Latest Model. 


1901 Style 
of Case. 










Just look at the size of it! Only 5 ft. 734 in. long and 4 ft. 
11% in. wide 


Fits beautifully into the corner of a small 


parlor or furnishes the middle of the large music room. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


115 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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| 





“HIS TEETH: COME 











Begin with RUBIFOAM and half the 


Sample for 2-cent stamp. 


like older ones, take to it readily and enjoy its use. 
teeth so that the permanent set comes sound and regular. 


battle of tooth-care is won. Children, 
It keeps the temporary 
Price 25c. 























E. W. Hort & Co., Lowe, Mass. 
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| 1 ibar, C hai , ete., 10c.; 8 | Ambitious and enter- 
| STAMPS, 22.2855. 24nziban, Chine. oti | ROCK RIDGE HALL. . 


prising young men 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Opened Oct. Ist. High and | 4.’ wanted to learn 


College of Languages, 218 Bo: ae Street, Boston. | dry location in a village free from evil influences. | Q . gs fey 
> N a Native Teachers. Rates snedetate. Circulars free. | Laboratories. Schol: arships. A vigorous School Life. pay Sy and or . ANY CF; Vela, (ZA, 





the ALBA 























z in. G. KR. W P al, 
WANTED, Yours,menwe learn telegraphy. Cate. | American Ideals. I MWellesien Hills, Mass. | BUSINESS COL- omg 
A a logue Free. W. Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y. a “ a a pre aration for poaito nein bes iness, 1 ‘a 
. BOSTON Institute and Train- : 
New England and Other Matters ing School. STAMMERERS’ 41 Tremont St., Boston. | HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


Jorda WATER COLORS. Pastel effect. Outfit 

A portrait of Hon. Chester B. Jo ~ who N. E. Circs. free. Park Paint W tn ew ET 
on November 6th was elected Governor of New 

Hampshire, is presented on our front cover page. 


Faster than ever a Py ede ag | | 














he adaches., Costs 2 cents At druggis ts 
Mr. Jordan is a Lancaster man, and is engaged ‘ . Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. 
in the practise of law. He has been a clerk to ( alifornia WA NTED. Ladies and waren dolar 
of the supreme court and a member of both aaa whieh seamen tilaes esa ut of a Toilet Artie! se 
branches of the legislature, serving most accept- vesks, Silver Sets, Ete. ’ WRITE FOR CATALOGU! 





SHUMWAY comMP ANY, New Haven, Coun. 


CHICAGO MY SITUATION 


& NORTH -WESTERN WITH PAINE FURNITURE CO, was obtained for me 


by Burdett College of Actual Business and Sho Pthane. 
| 


RAILWAY L. Sherman, Everett. Write to BURDETT 
LEGE. 694 Wi: ore Baten St., Boston, for prospec it 


ably as speaker of the house and president of 
the senate. His term of office as governor begins 
next January, and will continue for two years. 
Heterophemy, the curious habit of mind by 
which a writer sometimes uses one word when 
intending to employ another, recently caused the 





























Governor Ames—which was built at Waldo- H 
boro, Maine, in 1888—to be described in this HE OVERL 
. 7 hes AND LIMITED leaves 
cobnnim “ = Sous-mansted schooner. ; She — o bg Oo U Cc. AN OW N T Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily via Chicago- 
course a five-master, ““which nobody can deny. A P I A N O ; Union Pacific ‘and North-Western Line, 
; ‘ ; ° t arrives San Francisco afternoon of third 
The first prize for a fish story goes to And your home ought to have the comfort, day and Los Angeles early next morn- 
Southport, Connecticut. While digging clams education and entertainment that center in a ing. No change of cars; all meals in 
: P piano. Of course you want one, but perhaps > s — ° . . 
there recently a resident lost a dollar bill, think you cannot have it now. Dining Cars. Buffet Library Cars with 
presumably by flirting it out of his pocket with barber. The best of everything. The 
his handkerchief. Next day a woman who was But You Can ! Pacific Express leaves 10.30 p. m. daily. 
fishing for flounders at another part of the harbor If you will write us fully, telling just the situa- I nn we Ne to California. oa 
oc Mise ey haan tion, we will advise, suggest and tell you how, sonally conducted excursions every week. 
pulled up a big = = —_ hook and the dollar when, where and what to get. We have plenty of Send A cents postage for “ California 
bill on the other, the bill being identified by the te makes to select from at nenestty tow prices. Illustrated.” Call on any agent for tickets 
ace j ¢ t's a fair deal or none with us ur opinion . 
fact that it had been torn and then put together anh given com acting, tel think tte on efiieae 4 
with court-plaster. And the big flounder did will find it helpful when pianos are considered. F 
not get away. LINCOLN 6 VANDER PYL, 368 Washington Street, Boston 
— 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 461 Broadway, - - New York 
An enterprising muskrat recently under- 4 














took to tunnel through the embankment near 
the side-head of the flume which supplied water 
to the wheel-pits of a New Hampshire mill. He 
succeeded. The side-head burst, the mill was 
damaged ten thousand dollars’ worth, and two 
hundred and twenty-five employees were thrown 
out of work for a fortnight. Men who consider 
nothing but their own convenience frequently 
work as much destruction; but muskrats are 
less culpable, in that they know no better. 


Angora goats, which are worth about fifteen 









washing 








Many housekeepers say, ‘‘! consider the cake of White 
Glycerine Toilet Soap which | find in each package of 
Ivorine, worth even more than both together cost me.”’ 
dollars in the East, although they cost only two 
We want boys 


24 Oz. Package. 
FR EE | A set of six side-splitting colored 
. elephant cards. Address 
or three dollars in the West, are likely to be 
and girls in every | 
| 
| 





. ‘ , THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., CLASTONBURY, CT. I 
introduced into Connecticut. The stockman oS (oan ont vi 


from Colorado who is meditating the attempt ‘es lage throughout 
says that from fifteen hundred of them, last year, | ee our a =. 
he cleared five thousand dollars. These are 
profitable animals, truly, but it may prove that 


they would not thrive in this section. Possibly 
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‘A ‘little persever- 
ance will earn one 


or more of the fol- 
| lowing premiums: 


arae 


they are not so hardy as, for instance, Belgian HEN you are ill, do you send for the | Watches. Clocks, aa 
hares, which flourish everywhere—even in the fies, Cameras. D.Light 
advertising columns of the newspapers. cheapest doctor >? No, you send Bracelets, Sew 


Write for Catalogue. 


The National Flower Association, 
incorporated in Connecticut, with headquarters 
at Bristol, aims to ‘“‘further the official adoption, ‘ P P R a “SHERMANMTG-C co. 
by an act of Congress, of the Solidago (golden- 1S no truer saying than that the best 1S the 47. 3 STATE ST-BOsTON 


rod) as the national floral emblem of the United 








for the best one in town, for there 

















States.” The goldenrod is already the “state | cheapest in the end. The best coffee is the 
flower” of Alabama, Missouri, Nebraska and | 
North Dakota, having been adopted by vote | cheapest. It has been proved that a pound 


of the public school children; but with equal &m & & & ch ch ch 
- a > > - a - 








propriety any state or all the states might claim | ‘ ‘ ‘ 

it, since it is not entirely lacking from any region. of the highest grade coffee imported into the h h &h &h ch oh 
Possibly there are other flowers of which this e 

might be asserted. Yet, hardy, adventurous United States (the Seal Brand of Chase & ag ag ag h ag h h 
and handsome as it is, it would be rather pleasing 

to think that the goldenrod is the truest floral Sanborn) makes 40 cups. And this is full | 


type of the national character! 


A million Gottens’ westhet bicycles would quality and full strength | Think of such The Youth’s 


fill a pretty large storehouse, but as prices of 


automobiles go, it doesn’t take a great many of r ich aromatic flavor costing you only a cent 


these vehicles to equal a large sum of money. 


? 
Thus the business of building them has already a cup | In tb, and ob, Tin Companion S 


got into big figures,” even if it is comparatively Cans (air-tight). 


a new one. In the last year a single concern Other high grades in 
“4 richly colored parchment 


in Hartford disposed of a thousand of the bags (moisture-proof) 
electric type, the cheapest selling for a thousand | F; ifth 


dollars and the most expensive for thirty-five 
SANS OF THE Annual Exhibition 


hundred dollars. Moreover, in spite of the loud 
talk the French have made about their own 
of Amateur 
HERE are two grades Photographs 
of Heaters, Magee 


racing machines, a great many of these vehicles 

were sold in Europe. To supply the universe 

with the best possible automobiles—and make 

money by it—is the philanthropic ideal that, 

apparently, our manufacturers are keeping | 

steadily in sight. 

and others. There 

can be but one best. The 
Magee is the standard. 
It is the thermometer 
that plainly registers the _ 
highest accomplishment ft 
in house heating to date. § 

Others are measured by 

it. Buy the Magee and 

be COSY. Circular Free. 
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Hrmmoaxmec 


To take nothing for granted is not) 
exactly an ennobling rule of life, but when real | 
estate is in question, it is at least a safe one. 
Witness the extraordinary story Maine papers 
tell of an occurrence in Franklin County. 

In 1887, they say, a well-known farmer died, 
leaving his farm to be divided between one 
daughter and the children of another. Nobody | 
looked up his will, however, and his brother, the | 
executor, asserted that the farm had been left to 
himself. He moved on to it at once and occupied | 
it, without protest, for twelve years. He had 
the effrontery to make a will, too, bequeathing | 
the property to other third parties! Only when 
this old land-grabber died and his will was 
Olleyed for probate, did somebody happen to | 
investigate the matter and discover the true state | 
of affairs. 

Wicked uncles in romances used to do this | 
sort of thing unchecked, but that people of the | 
nineteenth century should be so easily bamboozled | | 
Secins stranger than any of the old fictions. 


Comprising thousands of examples 
taken during 1900, is now open, and 
the public is cordially invited to attend. 


Open Daily, 9 to 4. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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AWARDED COLD MEDAL. PARIS EXPOSITION, [900. 
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. os = A HALF-DOZEN BEAUTIFUL TABLE FORKS. HEAVY SILVER 
MEAT FORK, BERRY SPOON, BUTTER KNIFE, CREAM LADLE. PLATE ON WHITE METAL. 


Sterling Silver. Bowls of Spoons Gold Lined. ‘ : 
Retail at $2.00 to $5.50. Free for Coffee Coupons. Retail at $1.75. Free for Coffee Coupons. 


GENUINE ALLIGATOR 
COIN PURSE, 
LEATHER LINED. 


Retails at 50 cents. 
Free for Coffee Coupons. 











SOUP LADLE. HEAVY 
SILVER PLATE 
ON WHITE METAL. 
Retails at $1.75. 
Free for Coffee Coupons. 
TRAVELLING SET, 
LEATHER CASE, BRUSH, 
COMB, TOOTH 
BRUSH, NAIL BRUSH. 


Retails at $2.50. 
Free for Coffee Coupons. 








HIS COFFEE is a choice blend of private grown varieties; selected, 
blended, roasted and packed under our personal supervision and we 
Know it’s right. There’s a coupon in every can—save it. These 

coupons are good for premiums, and these premiums are not the ordinary 
cheap premium articles, but are first-class, made by the leading manufacturers 
in these lines. Just as fine goods as you would get if you went to a store and 
paid cash for them. You're going to use somebody’s coffee; why not use ours 
and secure some of these valuable goods free? 


Try Union Club Coffee with your 


Thanksgiving Dinner. 





lf your grocer doesn’t keep it he will if he knows you want it. Ask him 
about it or speak about it to the order clerk who comes for your order; he'll fix 
it for you. Sold always in original air-tight cans just as we pack it; never in bulk. 


SAVE THE COUPONS FOR PREMIUMS. 





Send for Complete Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS &G CoO., Hartford, Conn. Se en 
s a CARVING SET. STAG 
BEAUTIFUL SILVER- ¥ seitiias siieiacenieadl . cryeemomnanent scsrs P sepa oni ' HORN HANDLES. 
PLATED PIE KNIFE. 2 j ; ies a ES NINE-INCH BLADE. 


Retails at $1.50. Weak ; oe a : a Retails at $6.00. 
Free for Coffee Coupons. P : — ' ty Free tor Coffee Coupons. 


Pe: Dn 


GENUINE ALLIGATOR 
POCKETBOOK. LEATHER 
LINED. SILVER CORNERS, 


renee gi SIX STERLING SILVER COFFEE SPOONS 
Free for Coffee Coupons, GOLD-LINED BOWLS. ’ 


Retail at $4.50. Free for Coffee Coupous. 


BEAUTIFUL SILVER-PLATED CHILD'S SET. 
Retails at 75 cents to $1.00. Free for Coffee Coupons, 





